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PREFACE 

MANvXind various have been the explanations 
put forward of the great waves of unemployment 
which sweep through our modern industrial 
society at fairly regular intervals. Among 
them are sunspots, high wages, natural laws, 
too much saving, and the exhaustion .caused 
by war. It would be rash to say that the 
sunspots explanation, though it requires little 
refutation, is the most untenable. All these 
explanations ignore the plainest facts of the 
situation. For instance, the highest wages are 
ii^variably paid whjn trade is at its best, and 
it is the countries of high wages which are 
the most prosperous. Moreover, the nominally 
high wages paid since the war are high only 
when expressed in paper. Real wages are very 
little higher than before the war, and the recent 
fall has been a fall in paper wages also. 
Expjessed in gold it is probable that wages 
have changed little. 

As for the exhaustion caused by the war, 
this expjanation is absurd in every way. ft 
ignores^ the fact that these periodical slumps 
occur with almost as great an intensity during 
S 
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times of the profoundest peace. A't>d what is 
meant by the term “ exhaustion ” ? Obviously 
not physical exhaustion, for there is no reason 
to suppose that the human race has'ever b^en 
more fit physically than now. As a matter'of 
fact the death rate has never bevn so lo.w. 
It is certainly not exhaustion of materials for, 
although Russia and Austria are in a bkd way, 
there are plenty of goods and materials of all 
kinds available throughout the world as a whole. 
For instance, the British coal miners can raise 
far more coal than they can dispose of. There 
is plenty of wheat, plenty of cotton, plenty of 
rubber, in fact plenty of everything necessary 
for commerce and the greatest industrial pros¬ 
perity. Never before have we been so well 
equipped with machinery, never so well organ¬ 
ised industrially, never so rich in scientific and 
technical knowledge. • An4 yet in this county 
alone there are, or have been, nearly a couple 
of millions unemployed—in want amid the 
abundant resources of Nature which lie ready 
to their hands but for the mysterious spell 
which prevents them from putting out their 
hands and making use of these resources 
As Mr J. A. Hobson puts it: “ The sinjplest 
diagnosis of a depression is that it shows all 
the factors of production simultaneously exist- 
ihg in excess of the actual industriat require- 
Thents. Not in this trade or in tljat, but 
throughout the whole industrial field are found 
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mines, mi]l6, foundries, railways, factories, w;are- 
houses, shops, with the labour that belongs to 
them, working short time or lying idle. There 
is ^nore productive power of every sort than is 
Wanted for actual production. Why cannot 
these productive factors co-operate to produce 
commodities as heretofore when trade was 
active?/ Because the organisers of production 
have reason to believe that, if they set the 
available productive power fully at work, they 
could not sell the product at a price which 
would cover the expenses of production.”* 
Obviously, the solution of the riddle then is 
to be found in the answer to the question 
why the goods cannot be sold at a price which 
would cover the, expenses of production. In 
other words: why do prices fall? It is idle 
to talk vaguely about natural laws. All the 
laws which operate in. Nature are natural, 
irTcluding the laws of political economy. That 
suggestion will only serve as an explanation 
when the laws in question are scientifically 
formulated. 

Mr Hobson himself suggests that slumps 
are oeused by an excess of production over 
cons^pmption arising from a too great tendency 
to save, itself the result of an inability or un¬ 
willingness to spend up to income on the part 
of the ^ore prosperous sections of society. 
But people save, not because they cannot spend, 

‘ The Industrial System, p. iSS. 
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but in order to'accumulate. The^ie are no 
limits to the possibility of spending, and people 
spend even in the very act of saving. They 
either invest their money themselves or "get 
banks or other institutions to do it for theiH. 
The greater part of the people’s savings goe/ 
towards increasing production, and a good 
deal in the provision of amusements and 
social facilities generally, such as railways and 
tramways. So, far from promoting unemploy¬ 
ment, it is saving alone in the broadest sense 
which renders employment and social progress 
possible. 

Mr Kitson has declared that both the explana¬ 
tion and the remedy are so simple that even 
a schoolboy ought to be able to grasp them.* 
In this he is quite correct; but, unfortunately, 
he has not explained the matter in such a way 
that a schoolboy could understand it. His 
exposition of the cause has been obscured by 
various financial fallacies which it is part of 
the purpose of this book to correct, and his 
explanation of the cure is only half complete. 
He has sketched out accurately the ideal 
currency system, but has failed to suggast the 
most essential means for making that s;^stem 
effective, and, to make confusion worse con¬ 
founded, has actually given in his allegiance 
te the Douglas scheme. 

' Vnemployment: The Cause and a Remedy, Arthur 
Kitson, p. 15. * 
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Our st^smen wring theic hands over the 
unemployment problem and assert that there 
is no remedy. At the same tinie they boast 
that they .are spending many millions a year 
kb doles, which are a mere palliative. Thanks 
‘to shrinking revenues they have abandoned all 
their schemes for making this country “ a place 
fit for heroes to live in.” They have cut down 
their housing plans, are cutting down their 
educational schemes, and are chopping away 
furiously with the axe at all schemes fot social 
improvement. They are spending -enough on 
unproductive doles, by the way, without getting 
a brick in return, to provide thousands of houses 
per annum, but the housing scheme was cut 
down because we cannot afford the money. 

Yet the econofttic slump which has caused all 
these evils is the direct result of the deliberate 
action of the authorities, as can readily be 
shown; while the cause of it all and the remedy 
also are so simple that it will be possible to 
break the back of the unemployment problem 
and to provide the revenues for social reforms 
whenever they are prepared to follow the simple 
train J3f reasoning necessary to the elucidation 
of the subject, and that without any risky or 
wildcat schemes whatever. 

The principles laid down in this work repre¬ 
sent the principles underlying every boom or 
slump T^ithout any exception; but each partic¬ 
ular bca^m or slump has its own special features'* 
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sogie of which, ‘at first sight, may ...appear to 
be inconsistent with or unexplained by these 
principles. But fuller examination and reflec¬ 
tion will always show that the special featares 
in question are fully consistent with the prhf- 
ciples herein laid down, and tluit, properly 
understood, they really provide striking con¬ 
firmation. 

In another work (The Law of Births and 
Deaths, Fisher Unwin) it has been shown that 
the decline of the birth rate, which has rendered 
as large a proportion as one-third of the abler 
sections of the population of the chief civilised 
countries of the world absolutely childless and 
has reduced the average family of these same 
classes to an almost negligible figure, which 
has reduced the native born population of 
France by 400,000 during the last ten years, 
and which threatens the whole of our modern 
civilisation with ultimate overthrow, is the result 
of a natural law, and the action of the law 
has been traced throughout all grades of plant 
and animal life up to man, and even among 
unicellular organisms. It has further been 
pointed out that in order to obtain an intelli¬ 
gently regulated birth rate and thus obviate the 
danger of the ruin of our civilisation it wilf first 
be necessary to overcome the economic diffi- 
cylties involved in order that it may bej)ossible 
give married couples a reasonably sure 
guarantee of,, continuity of employment.* Only 
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then will it-be possible to obtain families amqng 
the ablest sections of the population of the size 
necessary to maintain the population at a suit¬ 
able figure* and to ensure that each succeeding 
^gfeneration shall be bred from the best instead 
of from the^nost backward members of society. 
The first step in this direction is obviously to 
discover the cause of the great periodical slumps 
and provide a remedy. It is the main purpose 
of this work to show how simple the causes really 
are and how a simple and effective remedy can 
be provided. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

The various kinds of unemployment were 
most conveniently classified by E. S. Grogan 
in his work: The Economic Calculus, as 
epidemic, sporadic and endemic. 

The last kind of unemployment is always 
with us and is due mainly to the defective 
organisation of our society in its arrangements 
for allotting individuals to the various available 
trades and employments. Many trades and 
professions are always overcrowded. There 
are too many clerks, for instance, owing to our 
modern educational* system producing vast 
numbers of people of both sexes whose artificial 
standards of respectability render them keenly 
desirous of getting their living without soiling 
their hands. For this and similar reasons 
practically all the professions are overcrowded. 
Then there are far too many unskilled 
laboui’lers, a considerable proportion of whom 
must nearly always remain unemployed. Our 
factory ^stem, our telegraph service, and 
a host of similar employments absorb large 
numbers* of growing lads and girjs for the 

15 
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period during which their labour, cheapest 
and then turn them off as soon as ‘they begin 
to be ambitious to earn a fair wage, and usually 
when they have just passed the age. when it is 
possible for them to get a chance to leam 
a suitable skilled trade. The, progress of 
invention is continually thrusting men from the 
ranks of the skilled into the ranks of the 
unskilled, and our social organisation makes 
no^ provision for enabling such men to 
gain a footing in some other skilled trade. 
Then there are the seasonal slackenings in 
many trades, such as are usual with the build¬ 
ing trade in winter, and which throw large 
numbers of men on to the labour market. 
These various classes of unemployment which 
are always with us may be justly described as 
endemic. 


Sporadic unemployment is the result of 
occasional and temporary causes. A bad 
harvest may throw a considerable number of 
people out of employment. The burning down 
of a large factory, or a change of fashion may 
do_ the same. All causes of unemployment 
which are merely local and temporary jn their 
effects may be classed as sporadic, and this, 
generally speaking, is the least important of 
the three great classes. 

‘ The most important class of all, |nd which 
will provide the main theme for this work, is 
that knowiu as epidemic. It consists* of those 
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great waves of unemploynffent which sweep 
through all civilised communities as the result 
of trade slumps, usually at intervals averaging 
abbut ten years, and generally lasting, with 
^varying degrees of intensity, for several years. 
These “ sliemps ” or periods of unemployment 
are the troughs between the wave-crests or 
commercial prosperity known as “ booms.” It 
is the magnitude of the evil caused by this class 
of unemployment which gives it supreme 
importance. The sporadic and endemic 
classes are relatively so small that, if it were 
possible to do away with slumps and the 
epidemics of unemployment caused by them, 
we could deal with the evil by means of 
better organisation and training, and by means 
of unemployment insurance without great 
difficulty. Were the economic wheel kept 
whirling swiftly and centinuously the out¬ 
put of wealth wo*uld be such as to leave 
ample funds available for dealing with the 
comparatively small margin of unemployment 
left. But such an epidemic of unemployment 
as the present, showing probably more than 
two million people unemployed in this country 
alone at its most acute stage, literally over¬ 
whelms all attempts to grapple effectually with 
the evil. The output of wealth is vastly 
diminished, revenues shrink, insurance funds 
are eaten up, and the workers, unemployed for 
many months at a stretch, lose their efficiency 

B 
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and, a considera'ble portion of t&eir self- 
confidence; while statesmen have nothing to 
offer in the way of remedial measures except 
the most inadequate of palliatives in "the shape 
of doles. Obviously the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment cannot be successfully deal? with until 
the cause of the epidemic variety has been 
ascertained and a remedy found. 

It is not, of course, possible to draw an 
absolutely definite line between one class of 
unemployment and another. There are some 
forms of very dubious classification. Thus the 
demobilisation which follows a war necessarily 
causes a large amount of unemployment since 
the vast numbers of men discharged cannot all 
be assimilated immediately, and, while this 
form of unemployment is ol comparatively 
infrequent occurrence in any one country, and 
might, therefore, be 'described as sporadic,^ it 
is frequently on a scale which would justify 
the use of the term “ epidemic.” But, though 
there must necessarily be some temporary 
unemployment as the result of the deinobilisa- 
tion which follows a great war, there is ho need 
for the agony to be long drawn out. »With 
a healthily organised economic system ^uch 
temporarily disorganised labour ought to be 
speedily absorbed. In practice, however, it is 
not absorbed speedily and wars are invariably 
followed by long periods of severe commercial 
depression. '■ 




CHAPTER TWO 

THE CAUSE OF SLUMPS 

A SLUMP in trade is invariably associated with 
a slump in prices. Most people are inclined 
to look upon the former as the cause of the 
latter; but the reverse order of causation is 
probably the true one. As Kitson has pointed 
out, a slump in trade is always accompanied 
or preceded by a financial crisis. It is this 
financial crisis (^r. tightness of money, which, 
for reasons to be made clear later, causes the 
fall in prices and the fall in prices causes the 
slupip in trade. . * 

Trade cannot flourish on a falling market. 
When prices begin to fall every business man 
ceases to buy and endeavours to sell. But 
selling is difficult owing to the fact that there 
are few buyers, and this leads to a further fall 
in prices. Thousands of people are thrown out 
of work and their purchasing power falls to 
zero, thus aggravating the situation still more. 
And a wave of unemployment is thus set up 
which sweeps through society bringing devasta¬ 
tion in its train. 

No one with the slightest acquaifltance with 
19 
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business would expect it to prosper when prices 
are falling. The business man buys for the 
express purpose of making a profit; but if,he 
buys on a falling market he is bound to suffer, 
a loss. During boom periods when prices tend 
to rise and goods are selling freely everyone 
buys freely. Purchasing power is abundant and 
business men borrow freely in order to lay in 
large stocks. The beginning of a slump usually 
finds them with thousands, scores of thousands, 
or even hundreds of thousands of pounds worth 
of goods in stock according to the size of the 
business. The margin of profit in manufactur¬ 
ing or warehouse businesses is usually quite 
small, the size of the total profit being due to the 
vastness of the turnover, and a very small fall 
in values is sufficient to turn a fair profit into 
a serious loss; while, as an immense amount of 
business is done upon borrowed money, tjiat 
same small fall in values is often sufficient to 
convert a prosperous and solvent business into 
an insolvent one. A ten per cent, shrinkage in 
value, for example, upon a stock worth ,^100,000 
means a loss of £10,000, yet within the last 
few months we have seen many lines of* goods 
decline as much as 50 per cent, in value, 
or even more. The Co-operative Wholesale 
Society recently announced a loss of ^3,ooo,ockd 
is the result of the fall in value of their stocks; 
while large numbers of big firms have announced 
losses running into millions from the same cause. 
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Take case of the boot trade. A large 
manufacturing firm may have thousands of 
pounds worth of leather in stock in normal 
times. If the price of leather begins to fall 
■fcthe price of the finished boot is likely to fall 
also, and tlje manufacturer may lose heavily on 
the stock of leather in hand. His only course 
is to cease to buy anything except what he can 
use up immediately, and to turn his stock of 
leather into boots as soon as possible. But 
large warehouse firms will have hundreds of 
thousands of pairs of boots in stock, and even 
retailers in a fair way of business may have 
thousands of pairs. They are also bound to 
follow the same policy. They will buy only 
such goods as are in immediate demand, and 
endeavour to upload the rest. But the buying 
public have found out that prices are falling. 
Smith, Brown and Jones calculate that by 
making their present bo 5 ts last a little longer 
they will be able to buy much more cheaply 
later on. Moreover, large numbers of people 
are now unemployed and still greater numbers 
are afraid of losing their employment. A 
great wave of economy sets in and sellers find 
thems’elves unable to sell just when they are 
most anxious to do so. The manufacturer 
finds his orders shrink in a marvellous way and, 
consequently, he must dismiss many men and 
cut his purchasing down to zero. 

Another good example of the way in 
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which falling prices paralyse tradQ''and cause 
unemployment is provided by the building 
trade. In spite of an abnormal shortage of 
houses values have fallen 25 per c^nt. witiiin 
the past few months. What private individual 
would undertake to build houses^ under such 
circumstances? To a speculative builder it 
would mean ruin. A heavy loss would have 
been incurred before a house was finished. 
No individual would build a house even for his 
own use unless forced to do so by inability to 
get one otherwise. The net result has been 
that since the close of the war building 
of houses has been almost exclusively the 
monopoly of the Government and municip¬ 
alities, and their operations have been con¬ 
ducted at a heavy loss to the payer of rates 
and taxes. 

Another excellent illustration was the recent 
offer of Lord Ashfielci to proceed with develop¬ 
ments of the underground railways of London 
to the extent of £ 5,000,000 if the Government 
would guarantee the shareholders against loss, 
a plan which would provide employment for 
20,000 men for two years. Values were still 
declining, and a further decline of 10 per cent, 
would mean that £ 500,000 would have to be 
written off as dead loss upon such an under- 
^king before a penny had been earned and 
even before the work was finished, without 
taking info account normal depreciation. 
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Naturall)* financiers and shyeholders are not 
inclined to throw money away in that manner, 
and unless the Government see their way to 
give the necessary guarantee the work will be 
*,held up until it becomes apparent that the fall 
in prices has ceased.' But it is very difficult 
to say with certainty at any time that prices 
have ceased to fall, so that and thousands of 
similar enterprises of varying magnitudes all 
over the country may be held up for indefinite 
periods, while nearly two million people remain 
without work. 

Such a situation leaves business men with 
no alternative but to cease to buy, to cut down 
expenses in every possible way by dismissing 
hands for whom employment cannot be found, 
and to unload accumulated stocks as readily as 
possible. While where firms have been trading 
upon loans which the banks refuse to renew 
they are often forced to tealise at any price in 
order to be able to meet their obligations, and 
many are driven into liquidation. With scores 
of thousands of firms practically ceasing to buy 
and with a general holding up of enterprise 
throughout the country until the fall in prices 
has ceased, it is not remarkable that a couple 
of million people should become unemployed. 

‘The Government have now agreed to guarantee the 
interest on the capital expended andl the work has begn 
put in hand, but there are thousands of enterprises 
held up .for lack of a guarantee. 
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Thus a rapid fall# in prices is fatal tp»trade and 
is the direct cause of unemployment. The 
present depression may last, with varying 
degrees of severity, for years unless.a remady 
is found and confidence restored. What we^ 
are accustomed to refer to ratljer vaguely 
as “ confidence ” is merely a belief in the 
relative stability of prices in the immediate 
future. 

Simple and obvious as this explanation is it 
is by no means generally recognised. Kitson 
has stated it rather vaguely in his various works, 
but his statement of the case has been obscured 
by a variety of fallacies in regard to interest, 
which he appears to look upon as the real cause 
of the periodical slumps.' 

• The City Editor of T/ze THmes, replying to 
a series of articles upon unemployment by Mr 
Kitson in the Times Financial Supplement,^ 
not only fails to gras'p this •simple explanation, 
but evades the whole problem at issue in 
a series of fallacious illustrations. Thus he 
declares that “ if we require a higher price 
(i.e., a larger amount of food or raw materials) 
than, say, Germany requires for the same kind 
of goods, we are unable to exchange our goods, 
and there is consequent over-production and 
unemployment.”" But we are unable to sell 

' See Unemployment, p. 51 et seq. 

' Republished by Mr Kitson in Unemployment. 

'Ibid., p.tbs- * 
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our goods dating slumps even if we charge as 
low a price as Germany or any other nation. 
Moreover, Germany can only supply a fraction 
of the world’s needs, and the rest of the 
Jj?«rld has an abundance of goods which it 
would willingly exchange for our goods if only 
it could do so. For some reason, although 
abundant goods of all kinds are available, they 
cannot be exchanged. The cotton growers of 
the Southern United States actually burned a 
large portion of their crop a few months ago 
because they could not dispose of it at a 
remunerative price, and because a smaller crop 
was of more value to them than a larger one. 
Meanwhile, English workers, who could easily 
produce abundant goods to exchange against 
the cotton, and who are quite willing to do 
so, go threadbare. The wheat growers of 
Australia have—or had—gigantic stocks of 
whea!t rotting in store because they cannot 
dispose of it. They would willingly exchange 
it for English goods—motor-cars, and the like 
—but cannot. Meanwhile, nearly 2,000,000 
British unemployed, who are able and willing 
to produce all kinds of goods in exchange for 
this wheat, go hungry or ill-fed. Their efforts 
are paralysed. There is no reason whatever 
why a lower cost of production in Germany, 
which is not absorbing Australia’s wheat, should 
prevent exchange between England and 
Australiaf 
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Again he s^ys; “If we promisee 1,000,000 
motor-cars for our own use and another 
1,000,000 for the use of foreigners, how are 
we going to sell the second million unless 
somebody not only has the cash to buy them 
but also wants them?”' The^answer is that 
somebody does want them. There is scarcely 
a business man throughout the world who would 
not like a motor-car if he could afford one, 
while a vast proportion of those who already 
have them would like to exchange older and 
obsolete models for more up-to-date ones. 
The world’s desire for motor-cars has certainly 
not been satiated yet. But, though the cotton 
growers of India, Egypt, and America, and the 
wheat growers of Australia, Argentina, and 
Canada would willingly take our motor-cars if 
they could afford them, and although they can 
grow an abundance of the cotton and wheat 
which we need in exchange, yet the exchange 
is paralysed. Why? Simply because neither 
side can first turn its products into money. It 
cannot do so because its customers, the other 
side of the exchange, have ceased to buy. And 
they have ceased to buy because they dare not 
buy on a falling market on pain of ruin. Surely 
the City Editor of Tke Times knows from his 
acquaintance with the Stock Market, that to 
buy when prices are falling means disastrous 
loss, and surely he should be able to see that 
‘ Unemployment, pp. 67-8. 
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the same c(>namonsense rule hclds in regard 
to goods. 

Another example of fallacy is this : “ Let us 
suppase that Argentina has planted seed to 
jpvoduce 2,000,000 quarters of wheat and that, 
owing to a visit of some destructive parasite, 
the whole of the wheat is destroyed. The 
Argentine farmers, instead of sending wheat to 
this country and taking agricultural machinery, 
motors, clothes, and champagne in payment, go 
without. The makers of these goods are there¬ 
fore thrown out of employment.”' Not neces¬ 
sarily. We export only that we may receive in 
exchange such goods as we do not ourselves 
produce. Now we know from experience that 
an exceptionally bad harvest in one country, 
Argentina, for insgtance, is invariably compen¬ 
sated for by an exceptionally good harvest in 
some other country, as India, Canada, or 
Australia, and the goods * which cannot be 
exchanged for the surplus wheat of one country 
can, or should, be exchanged for the surplus 
wheat of another. Russia is a good example, 
for although she has temporarily ceased to 
produce for the world’s market there is no 
shortage of wheat. We can purchase all the 
wheat that we require, and the countries holding 
it are quite willing to trade if only the exchange 
difficulties can be overcome. All the unemploy¬ 
ment which need be caused by the instance 
‘ Unemployment, pp. 73-4. 
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given is a c certain amount. ®of sporadic 
Hnemployment in Argentina itself, and it 
is absurd to put forward such cases as if they 
offered some explanation of .the present 
disastrous slump. " ^. 

In point of fact Mr Kitson’so critic nowhere 
deals with the main problem, the cause of the 
great periodical slumps. He confines his sug¬ 
gestions as to causes entirely to the sporadic 
and endemic types of unemployment. Thus 
he declares that “ the solution of the unem¬ 
ployment problem lies, not in the manufacture 
of money, but in the regulation of comple¬ 
mentary production.”* The answer to this 
is that non-complementary production only 
exists in the production of articles which the 
public does not want, arid this is regulated 
automatically by the manufacturers of such 
articles going out of business. A certain 
amount of casual' miscalculation of thaf char¬ 
acter is always with us, whether in booms or 
slumps, and such trivial suggestions offer no 
explanation of a vast and sudden collapse of 
trade, like that which produced the present 
flood of unemployment. At the commence¬ 
ment of the slump every kind of complement¬ 
ary product which the world required was being 
produced in abundance; but during a slump 
it is impossible to exchange complementary 
products which nearly everybody needs. The 
' Unemployment, p. 73. 
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people want tBese things, but calinot buy them 
. because they cannot first turn their own pro¬ 
ducts into purchasing pow’er, and they cannot 
do this because no one will buy on a falling 
market. 

There is a %ood deal of vague talk about 
unemployment being the result of natural 
laws; but those who talk so glibly about these 
laws never attempt to formulate them. There 
is nothing wrong with the statement if properly 
understood. The natural laws which produce 
unemployment are three in number. First, 
that no one will buy on a falling market. 
Second, that a fall in prices is the inevitable 
result of a contraction of credit. Third, that 
a contraction of cre.dit is the inevitable result 
of an unscientific 'currency system as soon as 
the amount of credit which it is possible to 
issue jupon the available basis of legal tender 
ceases to bear an adequate proportion to the 
output of goods. If those who talk so freely 
and vaguely about natural laws will only 
memorise these three we shall be nearing a 
solution of the problem. Natural or not 
natural, there is nothing in them which pre¬ 
vents us from taking intelligent steps to obviate 
their unfortunate consequences, any more than 
the fact that gravity is a natural law prevents 
us from making use of ladders, parachutes, or 
aeroplanes. 




CHAPTER THRtE 

MONEY AND PRICES 

If falling prices are the immediate cause of 
bad trade then it is obvious that in order to 
find the ultimate cause of trade slumps we 
must inquire what are the causes of falling 
prices. But before that is possible it will 
be necessary to examine briefly the relation 
between prices and money. 

There is a pretty general agreement among 
economists that prices, other things being 
equal, depend upon the quantity of money 
in circulation. Properly stated, indeed, the 
“ quantity theory ” is almost self-evident, but 
much confusion of thought is caused by im¬ 
proper statement, which usually takes the form 
of using the term “ money ” in the narrow sense 
of legal tender. It is not money in the narrower 
sense of legal tender but money in the broader 
sense of purchasing power which governs prices. 
Thus the great rise in prices which followed the 
war was justly attributed to the excessive out¬ 
put of legal tender; yet this was frequently 
denied on the ground that it could Headily be 

30 
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shown that pndes were sometime? rising when 
•the output of legal tender was less and some-* 
times falling when the amount of legal tender 
on the'market was increasing. But purchasing 
■^wer is not limited by the amount of legal 
tender. Upon* the basis of legal tender is 
reared a vast edifice of bank credits which may 
have several times the amount of purchasing 
power of the legal tender upon which they are 
based. Bankers, however, do not always issue 
the maximum amount of credit which a given 
basis of legal tender renders possible, nor is 
the rate of circulation always at its maximum, 
and it may sometimes happen that the amount 
of credit issued upon the amount of legal tender 
available is less than that issued at another 
period upon a smaller amount. It would be 
possible, therefore, to have higher prices upon 
a given basis of legal tender ^at one time than 
upon a*larger basis of legal tender at another; 
but this in no way alters the fact that prices, 
other things equal, vary directly as the amount 
of purchasing power available, or that purchas¬ 
ing power varies, oi/ier things equal, directly 
as the amount of legal tender available. 

Stated in its simplest form the law of prices 
is as follows;—Prices vary directly as the 
amount of purchasing power and inversely as 
the amount of goods available. 

In any given period in any given market the 
sum of the money or purchasing power expended 
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must exactly fequal the sum of the prices of the 
'goods bought and sold. Suppose that Mrs. 
Jones goes to the grocer and buys goods as 
follows:— ' 

d. 

2 lb. tea at 2s. 6d. . c -So 

2 lb. butter at is. 8d. , -34 

4 lb. sugar at 6d. . . .20 

4 lb. jam at 8d. . . .28 

Total 13 0 

It will be seen that the sum of the purchasing 
power expended exactly equals the sum total 
of the prices of the goods. Obviously if Mrs 
Jones expends a larger sum upon the same 
quantity of goods the average price per article 
must be higher; while it is equally obvious that 
she can only obtain a larger quantity of goods 
for the same sum if the average price per article 
is lower. The “principles which control the 
grocery bill of Mrs Jones are exactly the same 
as those which control prices in the great 
markets of the world. 

The law has been stated algebraically by 
Professor Irving Fisher^ after the following 
fashion:— 

MV+M'V'=PT 

M represents the quantity of legal tender 
in circulation and V the velocity of its circula¬ 
tion ; while M' represents the quantity of bank 
credits and V' the velocity of their circulation. 

’ The t-urchasing Power 0) Money, Irving Fisher. 
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On the other %ide of the equaticJn P represents 
prices and T the volume of trade. The volume 
of trade is really a compound factor made up 
of thh quantity of goods multiplied by their 
..velocity of circulation, for goods circulate to 
some extent *s well as money. But for the 
most part goods flow in certain well-defined 
channels; thus manufactured articles mostly 
flow from the manufacturer to the warehouse 
and from the warehouse to the retailer. Some¬ 
times, however, they go direct from the manu¬ 
facturer to the retailer; while some classes of 
goods go from the manufacturer to the ware¬ 
house and thence to another manufacturer. 
Agricultural produce goes from the farmer to 
the market and thence to the retailer. Any 
given article may pass through a large number 
of hands, and there are many variations; but 
the comparatively well-defined character of the 
chanifels through whiuh goods usually circulate 
renders it possible to consider prices as varying 
directly as the quantity of purchasing power 
and inversely as the quantity of goods, leaving 
aside the question of the velocity of circulation 
of the latter. 

Thus we may formulate the law of prices 
algebraically from the equation given above 
by taking advantage of the rule that any factor 
may be transferred from one side of the equation 
to the other by reversing the sign. 

P=(MV+M'V')+T 


C 
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T stands for the volume of* brade or the 
quantity of goods, and this equation shows 
that if we increase purchasing power (MV + 
M'V') we necessarily increase prices (P);*while 
if we increase goods (T) we necessarily decrease 
prices. If the whole of the goods in a market 
be exchanged against a given number of units 
of value the larger the number of such units 
the smaller must be the quantity of goods 
exchanged for each unit, and the smaller the 
number of units the larger must be the quantity 
of goods exchanged for each unit. In other 
words the greater the number of units of pur¬ 
chasing power the higher prices must be, and 
the smaller the number of units of purchasing 
power the lower prices must be. Any addition 
to the quantity of purchasing power issued by 
the banks will, apart from the small percentage 
which may be hoarded, necessarily increase 
prices if the quantity of goods remaifts the 
same; while a decrease in the amount of pur¬ 
chasing power under the same conditions will 
necessarily decrease them, since in the first 
case a larger quantity and in the second case 
a smaller quantity of purchasing power will 
be spread over the same quantity of goods. 

A point to bear in mind is that it is not the 
quantity of money in existence but the quantity 
in circulation which determines prices. Money 
in the vaults of the bankers is not in circulation 
and, therefore, doe§ not compete fo& the goods 
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available in* flie market. And* money in the 
pockets of the people or hoarded does nfit 
compete for goods. If there are a certain 
number of beasts in a cattle market, for instance, 
and a certain number of buyers arrive with a 
given amount* of money to spend on the pur¬ 
chase of cattle it is obvious that the average 
price of the cattle will be that amount of money 
divided by the number of cattle, provided that 
the money is all spent. And when we refer to 
the quantity of money in circulation we really 
mean the quantity of money spent, because cir¬ 
culation means spending. Rapidity of circula¬ 
tion means rapidity of spending. It is failure 
to remember such simple considerations as these 
which leads to misconceptions of the quantity 
theory. 

An excellent illustration of how the quantity 
theory is misunderstood is provided by some 
remancs of Mr Asquith in the House of 
Commons on March 15th, 1920, reported in 
The Times next day, to the effect that it was 
nonsense to suppose that high prices were due 
to inflated currency and could be cured by 
deflation. They were due to under-production 
and over-expenditure. No doubt the latter 
factor counts, but the reply to such statements 
is that under-production is inflation if there is 
no corresponding reduction in the output of 
currency. Over-production of currency and 
under-production of goods are marely the 
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obverse and reverse aspects of In^flation. All 
these arguments against the quantity theory 
involve a complete misunderstanding of the 
principle. They invariably consist in looking 
at one aspect of the problem only and in 
assuming that an increase of currdiicy is identical 
with inflation. But an increase of currency will 
merely represent deflation if there is a still 
more rapid increase in the output of goods. It 
is not the mere increase or decrease of currency 
which makes inflation or deflation, but the 
ratio between the output of currency and the 
output of goods. As for the assertion that 
deflation is no cure for high prices, we have 
recently seen that it is but too deadly and 
disastrous a cure. Deflation will carry the 
reduction in prices just as Tar as we like to 
carry it. We can halve or quarter prices by 
merely carrying deflation far enough, but such 
a process would have a Woeful effect upon the 
fortunes of the workers and business men. 

Another illustration of the failure to grasp 
what the quantity theory means is provided by 
the following: “Traders like rising prices 
because of the stimulating effect of hope and 
optimism, inducing a general increase of effort 
and efficiency. Besides, their instincts are not 
trained to distinguish between the rise in prices 
caused by improved trade and another brought 
about by inflation of currency.”^ It would be 

■ G. B. '•Dibblee, M.A., The Laws of Supply and 
Demand, p. »to. 
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impossible, however, to train ‘their instincts 
to make such a distinction, because it doe’s 
not exist. No “ improved trade ” with rising 
prices is possible without an impoved effective 
> demand, and there can be no improved effective 
demand to aif extent causing a rise in prices 
without an inflation of currency. Effective 
demand is dependent on the supply of currency 
and an increase of prices always means an 
increase in the proportion of currency, or its 
rate of circulation to goods. In other words, 
an increase of prices is always the result of 
inflation, whether inflation results from an under¬ 
production of goods or an increased output of 
credit. Conversely, there can be no slump in 
trade with falling prices except as the result of 
a contraction of credit or deflation. 

The same writer* quotes from Tke Times 
(October, igi i): “ It is the paradox of modern 
civilisation that the* more commodities are 
cheapened the dearer living becomes, and that 
the greater our command of natural forces and 
the ingenuity of our machines for utilising them, 
the severer do the conditions of labour grow.” 
This passage admirably illustrates the mental 
confusion which produces such results. That 
a “ cheapening of commodities ” can be accom¬ 
panied by dearer living is a contradiction, and 
the writer was evidently thinking of increased 
output which is not accompanied by a corres- 

* The Laws of Supply and Demand, pp. lai-a. 
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ponding cheapening. But the cause of this is 
obvious enough. Why make a mystery of it? 
The demonetisation of silver in 1872 caused 
an immense contraction of the basis for legal 
tender throughout the chief commercial countries 
of the world and also rendered ttfe world’s vast 
annual output of silver no longer available as 
"h legal tender basis for those countries. As a 
consequence prices fell steadily until the dis¬ 
covery of the cyanide process of extraction in 
the early nineties rendered it possible to work 
low grade ores at a profit. That was followed 
by an enormous development in the output of 
gold, and prices have been on the upward grade 
ever since until the commencement of the 


present period of deflation in 1920. There has 
been a continuous automatic process of inflation 
owing to the fact that the increase in the 
quantity of gold has been at a greater ratig than 
the increase in the quarttity of goods. Here 
are a few facts in regard to the gold output*:— 


Average annual output period 1856-60 £134,083,000 
. „ 1881-85 99,116,000 

„ „ „ „ 1891-95 162,947,000 

Output for 1912 ... ... ... 466,136,100 


Thus for some time after the demonetisation 
of silver there was actually a big drop in the 
output of gold at a time when the output of 
goods w§is going up by leaps and bounds. A 
’Taken from Cold, B. 
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long and hea^ly drop in prices Was the logical 
consequence, and we got it. But after the 
discovery of the cyanide process the output of 
gold rapidly went up until in 1912 it was nearly 
three times its former yalue. There was 
certainly an increase in the output of goods, 
but it will hardly be claimed that it trebled 
during the same period. There is also good 
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gold standard is illustrated by the following 
passage from Macleod: “ All banking ad¬ 
vances, then, are made by creating Credits or 
Deposits; and whether this Credit is trans¬ 
ferred from one person to another by means 
of Bank Notes, or Cheques, in no way affects 
its nature or its quantity, and it is* this very 
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ponding cheapening. But the cause of this is 
obvious enough. Why make a mystery of it? 
The demonetisation of silver in 1872 caused 
an immense contraction of the basis for legal 
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of silver there was actually a big drop in the 
output of gold at a time when the output of 
goods wgis going up by leaps and bounds. A 
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long and heavy drop in prices was the logical 
consequence, and we got it. But after the 
discovery of the cyanide process the output of 
gold rapidly went up until in 1912 it was nearly 
three times its former yalue. There was 
certainly an increase in the output of goods, 
but it will hardly be claimed that it trebled 
during the same period. There is also good 
reason to suppose that the increase in the 
efficiency of banking and business methods has 
greatly increased the rapidity of circulation of 
the amount of credit available. These things 
being so, a steady increase in prices was the 
logical consequence, and to insist upon making 
a mystery of it when we get it is folly. If 
the gold standard is restored and maintained 
the upward tendsncy in prices is likely to be 
resumed and to continue until the bottom drops 
out 0/ some of the mines or until the increase 
in working expense? renders it impossible to 
work many of the poorer mines at a profit, thus 
reducing the output. 

Another source of misunderstanding of the 
operation of the quantity principle under the 
gold standard is illustrated by the following 
passage from Macleod; “ All banking ad¬ 
vances, then, are made by creating Credits or 
Deposits; and whether this Credit is trans¬ 
ferred from one person to another by means 
of Bank Notes, or Cheques, in no way affects 
its nature or its quantity, and it is»this very 
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thing which is( creating so much* alarm in the 
tweasts of many persons when they see the 
huge mass of Deposits, or Banking Credits, 
for these Deposits are, in reality, neither more 
nor less than so many Bank Notes in dis¬ 
guise.”* There are many passages in Macleod 
in which, as in the above, he completely loses 
sight of the distinction between legal tender and 
bank credit. Gold and bank notes are legal 
tender, while book credits and cheques are not. 

Credit is based upon legal tender and notes 
are based, under the gold standard, upon gold; 
but neither bank notes nor gold are based upon 
book credits. The whole system of credit has 
been likened to an inverted pyramid of which 
gold forms the apex. Upon gold is based a 
larger quantity of legal tender notes, while a 
vastly greater superstructure of book credits is 
based upon the notes and gold together. If 
a million pounds of book-credits are destroyed 
there is no corresponding destruction of notes 
or gold; but if a million pounds of legal tender 
notes are destroyed or withdrawn from circu¬ 
lation the superstructure of credit to a much 
greater amount which is based upon them dis¬ 
appears also; while if a million pounds worth 
of gold is exported, both the superstructure of 
bank notes and the superstructure of book 
^ credits disappear. It is this which constitutes 
one of the most essential vices of the gold 
* Theory and Practice oj Banking, p. 373. 
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standard system because it leads to disastrous 
contractions of credit, and consequent trade 
depressions, as the result of events abroad over 
which we have no control. 

Yet another fertile source of misunderstand¬ 
ing of the qulntity theory is the misconception 
as to what constitutes the standard unit of 
value. It is pointed out by various authorities 
that the pound was originally a pound weight 
of silver, and it is maintained that the standard 
pound of to-day being, at full weight, 
123-27447 grains of standard gold, i.e., gold 
eleven-twelfths fme, therefore the pound really 
represents that quantity of precious metal. It 
is important to remember, however, that the 
meaning of any word is that which the speaker 
or the writer intends to convey by it at the 
moment of speaking or writing. That being 
so, thp meaning of the word, “ pound ” will be 
what we intend to cbnvey by it, and we can 
make the pound whatever we please. 

Now it is necessary to distinguish between 
what the pound is and what it represents. The 
pound is sometimes a gold coin, sometimes a 
number of silver coins, sometimes a Treasury 
note, and sometimes a Bank of England note. 
In fact it may be represented in a great variety 
of ways. And a very little reflection will 
suffice to show that it is an error to suppose 
that the pound necessarily represents a certain 
quantity of gold merely because Our gold 
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sovereigns contain that amount of the precious 
metal when at full weight. For when 
sovereigns are well worn they contain con¬ 
siderably less than the standard weigh't of 
gold, and yet they pass and are accepted as 
pounds at full value. The paper pound con¬ 
tains no gold, and at the present time will only 
purchase gold to the value of eighteen shil¬ 
lings, according to the old standard, and at 
one time it had fallen in value as low as fifteen 
shillings. Moreover, instances have been 
known of paper money rising above par, its 
value in gold rising above the value of the 
amount of the precious metal which it is 
supposed to represent. 

The truth is that the pound is a token 
representing an ideal unit of'value, and repre¬ 
senting also just what it will buy. The pound 
represents what it is worth just as muph as 
cowrie shells or wampum' and what it is worth 
is what it will buy. Thus if it will purchase 
123-27447 grains of standard gold it certainly 
represents that quantity of gold, and it also 
represents an equivalent quantity of rice or 
potatoes. But when, as at the present time, it 
will not purchase gold to that amount it is 
absurd to say that it represents such a quantity. 
It represents just what it will purchase, and 
'■ any quantity which it will purchase can be 
converted at any time into a definite fraction of 
the total'•national wealth. Thus if the quan- 
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tity of goods which the pound wfll purchase be 
one eighteen-thousand-millionth part of the 
total national wealth then this is equivalent to 
saying that the total value of the national 
wealth is eighteen thousand million pounds. 
And, conyersMy, if the total wealth of the 
nation be put at eighteen thousand million 
pounds, this is equivalent to saying that 
the pound represents one eighteen-thousand- 
millionth part of the national wealth. Thus 
any standard unit of value represents a certain 
fraction of the total wealth of the nation or 
community which uses it.* 

It follows from the quantity theory that the 
greater the number of such units of value 
issued, whether in the form of coin, notes, or 
book credits, the ^smaller the .value of the unit 
will be if the quantity of goods remains the 
same. This was the fact Igst sight of by the 
kings of old when they debased the coinage. 
They failed to realise that in coining a larger 
number of units of value out of the same quan¬ 
tity of metal without increasing the quantity of 
goods available they necessarily reduced the 
amount of wealth represented by each unit. 
Perhaps had they coined the same number of 
units out of the debased metal and used the 
rest for purchases from abroad, they might 

' In this connection see Kitson’s works : .d Scientific 
Solution of the Money Question, A ^ Fraudulent 
Standard, etc. 
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have made a ‘substantial profit,' in much the 
same way that a nation which organised a 
really scientific inconvertible paper currency 
would be able to spare a large quantity of gold 
no longer needed for the purposes of currency. 

This is illustrated by the difference in the 
results of inflating a convertible and an incon¬ 
vertible paper currency. In the latter case 
the value of the bank note falls below the value 
of the gold pound, prices rise, and the ex¬ 
changes fall. If gold were then treated as a 
commodity pure and simple, that is about all 
that would happen until the public grew tired 
of constantly rising prices and a policy of 
deflation was initiated. But governments 
invariably make foolish attempts to keep the 
value of their depreciated paper at a par with 
gold. Thus during 1919-20 a traveller from 
Australia or Ne^ Zealand calling at an 
American port could ' change his gold 
sovereigns into American notes and, by 
changing these notes into English notes at 
Southampton, could make as much as 25s. 3d. 
for the sovereign, though in England the 
sovereign was only fetching as much as the 
pound note. The Government, having depreci¬ 
ated the pound note through excessive issues, 
and wishing to be perfectly consistent, pro- 
vceeded to deliberately rob the owners of the 
commodity gold of part of the value of their 
property tinder the forms of law. This they 
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accomplished by refusing to lake the gold 
sovereign at a higher rate than the pound nofe 
in payment of taxation even when it was worth 
as much as 25 per cent, more, and by for¬ 
bidding all export and melting down. The 
result, of course, was to drive all gold out of 
circulation and to lead to large quantities of 
gold being smuggled abroad. 

With a convertible currency the result of 
inflation is rather different. It is argued by 
the advocates of the “ banking principle ”— 
as opposed to the “ currency principle ” which 
assumes that the output of notes should be 
regulated by the quantity of gold available— 
that there can be no excessive issue of notes 
given the payment in gold on demand because 
any excess of notes will automatically flow 
back to the banks to be exchanged for gold. 
But “.oyer-issue ” in this connection is mean¬ 
ingless, since the effbct of increased issues is 
merely to increase prices, and at the increased 
price level the increased issue is not excessive. 
It is not “over-issue,” whatever that may 
mean, which produces financial crises, but a 
shortage of legal tender. Macleod, in his 
account of the various financial crises in the 
history of English banking,* has shown that 
the effect of restricting issues of notes during 
crises is merely to accentuate the evil and lead 
to disaster, whereas free issues of notes imme- 
* Theory and Practice of Banking. 
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diately relievd the situation. If by “ over¬ 
issue ” is meant inflation, we know by experi¬ 
ence that inflation is not prevented by either 
the currency principle or the banking principle. 

Given inflation with a convertible currency 
the effect is to depreciate the value of gold in 
this country by raising prices, not only paper 
prices, but gold prices. This stimulates 
imports, checks exports, and turns the ex¬ 
changes against us. This in turn puts a 
premium upon the export of gold, and the 
export of gold finally brings about a contrac¬ 
tion of credit here with a fall in prices and, 
incidentally, commercial depression. All this 
illustrates the fact that the standard unit of 
value really represents, not a certain quantity of 
some commodity, such as gold, but a fraction of 
the total wealth of the nation which issues it and 
regulates the number of units. And thq value 
of each unit, other things equal, will vary 
inversely as the number of units issued. 

This latter fact contains the whole essence 
of the quantity theory, and it is doubly import¬ 
ant to bear it in mind because of certain rather 
vague ideas that the purchasing power of the 
unit of value depends upon the amount of gold 
contained in it when in the form of coin. Thus 
Professor Irving Fisher says : “ I do not think 
that any sane man, whether or not he accepts 
the theory of money which I accept, will deny 
that the Sveight of gold in a dollar has a great 
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deal to do with its purchasing ^ower. More 
gold will buy more goods.”‘ Observe thjrt 
Professor Fisher does not say that the amount 
of gdld in a dollar determines its purchasing 
power, but that it has “ a great deal to do with ” 
determining the amount which the dollar will 
purchase. This is very ambiguous, and it is 
necessary to have perfectly clear ideas on the 
subject. 

The full truth of the matter is that the 
amount of gold in the unit of value has nothing 
to do with its purchasing power except in so 
far as it determines the number of units which 
can be issued. Under the gold standard 
system the amount of gold in the unit of value 
together with the total amount of gold avail¬ 
able will determine the maximum number of 
units of value which can be issued safely. The 
amount of gold available bejpg equal then the 
larger the amount of ^old in the unit of value 
the smaller the number of such units which 
can be issued, and the smaller the amount of 
gold in the unit the larger the number which 
can be issued. But even under the gold 
standard and with a fixed amount of gold in 
the unit the range of fluctuation of purchasing 
power is enormous, as can be seen from 
Sauerbeck’s chart showing the course of 
average prices of general commodities in 
England during last century. 

' Stabilising the Dollar, p. 90 , 
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With an iriconvertible paper currency the 
amount of gold in the coined unit has nothing 
to do with the purchasing power of the paper 
unit since it has nothing to do with determin¬ 
ing how many of such units may be issued. 
Gold becomes a commodity nfferely and the 
coins are valued according to the amount of 
gold they contain if of greater value than the 
paper unit. The paper unit contains no gold, 
and its purchasing power is determined solely 
by the number issued, and this is determined 
by the discretion of the powers that be. If the 
number issued be sufficiently limited its purchas¬ 
ing power may rise above the purchasing power 
of the amount of gold in the standard coin. 

Even with a convertible currency the pur¬ 
chasing power of the unit is-determined by the 
number issued and not by the amount of gold 
in the coined ui;it. Professor Fisher, points 
out that the Mexican dollar weighs only about 
half as much as the United States dollar, and, 
therefore, has less purchasing power. He 
adds: “ If Mexico should adopt the same 
dollar that we have, no one could doubt that 
its purchasing power would rise about two-fold, 
that is, the price level in Mexico would fall 
about half. Likewise, if we should adopt the 
Mexican dollar, our prices would about 
double.”* This would probably be the case, 
but not necessarily so. 

‘ Stabilising the Dollar, pp. 90-1. 
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It would be possible to raise The purchasing 
power of the Mexican dollar higher than that 
of the United States dollar even under a con¬ 
vertible currency system, and even though all 
the dollars issued were of brass or paper and 
contained not a fraction of gold. It would 
only be necessary to raise the bank-rate suffi¬ 
ciently high and restrict credit until prices fell 
to the desired level. The number of units of 
currency issued determines the number of 
units into which the wealth of a nation is 
divided, and if the wealth of Mexico were 
divided up into a number of units sufficiently 
small, the value of each unit would be greater 
than the value of the gold in the United States 
dollar. This would be very similar to what 
happened when the paper currency of Brazil 
rose in purchasing power above the valug of 
the gold in the Brazilian standard coin during 
the year 1889 . In "practice this does not 
happen under a convertible currency because 
the fall in prices puts up the purchasing power 
of gold with the result that gold flows into the 
country where this occurs and thus enables the 
bankers to issue a larger number of units of 
value, and it usually pays them to issue as 
much credit as possible. Inconvertible cur¬ 
rencies, of course, generally suffer from 
excessive rather than from inadequate issues. 

Money is said to have two functions: that 
of a medium of exchange and thkt of a 

D 
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standard measure of values. But the best 
(definition of currency is undoubtedly Mr 
Kitson’s definition of it as the common denomi¬ 
nator of values. Our standard measure of 
yalue is the common denominator of all values 
just as our standard measure of length, the 
yard, is the standard measure of all lengths, 
whether length of ground, of rope, or of calico. 
Money reduces potatoes and diamonds to a 
common denominator, so that a pound’s worth 
or a dollar’s worth of potatoes is equal to a 
pound’s worth or a dollar’s worth of diamonds, 
and thus a fair exchange can readily be effected, 
between the most diverse and heterogeneous 
products. Thus it is because money is the 
common denominator of values that it is the 
medium of exchange, not because it contains 
a certain amount of gold. The gold is quite 
unnecessary for l,he purposes of money and 
was only adopted in the first instance because 
it was uniform in quality, comparatively indes¬ 
tructible, and limited in quantity. It thus 
made the best available common denominator 
of values in the days when a properly regu¬ 
lated currency had not been devised; but with 
the adoption of paper units and a scientific 
method of regulating their issue gold will be¬ 
come not merely unnecessary but a disastrous 
handicap. 




CHAPTER FOUR 

THE NATURE OF PURCHASING POWER 

As the object of all trade, in the last analysis, 
is to exchange goods for goods, it would seem 
that the man who possesses a given quantity 
of goods also possesses an equivalent quantity 
of purchasing power. But this, under modern 
commercial conditions, is a complete fallacy. 
Under conditions of barter, indeed, the 
possessor of goocfs possessed equivalent pur¬ 
chasing power. The maker of boots could go 
to the maker of clothes and exchange a given 
number of pairs of boots for certain garments, 
or go to the baker and exchange his boots for 
bread. The maker of ploughs or saddlery 
could go to the farmer and barter them for 
corn, could get the miller to grind the corn in 
the same way, and the baker to convert it into 
bread. 

But these proceedings are not merely difficult 
but absolutely impossible under modern 
commercial conditions. The manufacturer of 
thousands of pairs of boots per day could not 
possibly hawk them around in order to barter 
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them away for'the necessities of life, even if he 
(lould pay his workmen in such commodities; 
while the men are too busy making boots ,to do 
any bartering themselves. In one town in the 
midlands, known to the writer, which is almost 
exclusively occupied with the manufacture of 
boots, the number of boots made in a single 
day is far in excess of the number required by 
the whole of the inhabitants in the course of a 
year, and it is manifestly impossible to get rid 
of them by barter. It is equally impossible for 
the cotton manufacturer, the clothing manufac¬ 
turer, the farmer or any of those engaged in 
modern large-scale production to dispose of 
their products by barter. Goods, therefore, 
do not constitute purchasing power until they 
have first been converted into legal tender or 
its .'■epresentatives. 

It is for this reason that business men are 
often ruined and forced’into liquidation when 
the value of their assets far exceeds the 
amount of their liabilities. They are caught, 
when trading largely upon borrowed money, 
with maturing obligations during a period of 
money tightness, and are unable to convert their 
goods into purchasing power except at a 
ruinous loss. The owner of money occupies 
a sort of central strategical position, com¬ 
mercially speaking, since he can readily convert 
his purchasing power into goods of any desired 
variety at almost any time. 
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Now purchasing power is a manufactured 
article, and its manufacturers are the bankers. 
A bEtfiker starts business with a certain amount 
of legal tender as capital, and he also receives 
legal tender vis deposits from his customers. 
He receives securities also from his customers 
and upon the basis of legal tender and securities 
thus provided he manufactures a large supply 
of purchasing power or credit in the form of 
deposits upon which his customers operate by 
cheque. “ The amount of legal tender retained 
by a bank with which to meet its liabilities to 
those who have purchased its credit is called 
its reserve. In Great Britain ordinary banks 
maintain a reserve equal to 25 per cent, of the 
liabilities. Viewed in another way this means 
that for every /if)o of legal tender in its coffers 
the bank is prepared to lend, if it can do on 
favourable terms and good •security, ,^400 of 
its credit.”* Thus bankers are manufacturers 
of purchasing power. 

The amount of credit which can be safely 
issued on any given basis of legal tender is 
limited. It is true that most of a banker’s 
business consists of transferring credits from 
one account to another, but every day large 
sums in legal tender are drawn out of the bank 
by cheque, and if a bank attempts to issue too 
much credit in proportion to its reserve of legal 
tender it will expose itself to disaster in the 
* Sir Oswald Stoll, The People's Credit, pp. vo-i. 
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event of a financial crisis through being unable 
fo meet its obligations. 

Purchasing power, therefore, is limited in 
quantity by the amount of legal tender behind 
it. Although ultimately based o'- secured upon 
goods it is a thing quite distinct from goods, 
and goods do not constitute purchasing power 
until they have first been turned into legal 
tender or its representatives. The total amount 
of purchasing power is made up of legal tender 
multiplied by its velocity of circulation plus 
the amount of banker’s credits multiplied by 
their velocity of circulation (MV + M'V'). 


•CHAPTER FIVE 

WHY PRICES FALL 

We are now in a position to grapple with the 
fundamental problem underlying the riddle of 
unemployment—the question as to the ultimate 
cause of those periodical slumps which result 
from falling prices. We have to ascertain the 
cause of the collapse of prices which always 
follows a boom. 

Practically tly; whole of the world’s purchas¬ 
ing power before the war was based upon gold. 
Now it is imperative to grasp clearly die fact 
that the amount of. credit which can be based 
upon a given quantity of gold is strictly limited. 
Upon a given basis of gold it is possible to issue 
safely a given quantity of banknotes payable 
in gold on demand and no more. For, though 
most of a bank’s customers are willing to take 
notes, there is always a proportion of customers 
who demand gold, and, given the necessity of 
payment in gold on demand, there is always the 
danger of being caught without an adequate 
supply of that metal, especially in times of 
crisis. As the amount of gold in the world 
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is a comparatively fixed quantity which can 

oply be increased slowly, it follows that the 
amount of credit which can be issued through¬ 
out the world at any given time on a gold tasis 
is a definitely limited quantity. 

There is also a definite limit to the amount 
of credit which can be reared safely upon a 
given basis of legal tender banknotes or 
treasury notes, even if they are inconvertible. 
For, although most of a banker’s business con¬ 
sists in transferring credits from one account 
to another, there is always a steady demand for 
legal tender in proportion to the amount of 
credit granted, so if too vast an edifice of credit 
be erected upon a given basis of legal tender 
the banker will soon find his reserves dis¬ 
appearing and himself unable to meet his 
obligations. 

The great instrument for regulating credit 
is the bank-rate. This is .the brake upon the 
economic wheel, and when credit begins to 
expand to a degree dangerous to the reserves 
of the banks the bank-rate is raised and this 
acts as a check upon borrowing. The higher 
the bank-rate the less the amount of business 
done, as the more the bankers charge for 
accommodation the fewer the borrowers will 
be. 

We have two factors in the making of prices, 
the increase in the quantity of goods in the 
market and the increase in the quantity of 
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purchasing power issued. When the former 

increases more rapidly prices fall. When' 
the la/ter increases more rapidly prices rise. 
A very low bank-rate, if the amount of legal 
tender availabjp leaves an ample margin for 
credit expansion, leads to an output of credit 
greater than the expansion of the quantity of 
goods, causing prices to rise, and this dispro¬ 
portionate expansion of credit is known as 
“ inflation.” On the other hand a very high 
bank-rate checks the output of credit to such 
an extent that it fails to keep pace with the 
output of goods, with the result that prices 
fall. This process is known as “ deflation.” 
Obviously, if credit be based upon a definitely 
limited supply of gold, and if goods, during 
boom times, increase much more rapidly than 
the increase in the quantity of gold can jjeep 
pace with, then the final result of every boom 
must be an output of-goods in excess of any 
possible output of credit, with the result that 
prices must fall. The same result must be 
produced even upon a basis of inconvertible 
banknotes unless provision is made for a steady 
addition to the notes in circulation to keep 
pace with the necessities of credit expansion, 
and Such a provision has never yet been 
made. 

Let us now suppose ourselves at the end of 
a slump^and the beginning of a boom period, 
bearing carefully in mind the fact that the 
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amount of credit which can be safely issued 
upon a given basis of legal tender is strictly 
limited. The preceding period of deflation 
has left an ample margin of legal tender avail¬ 
able for the expansion of credit. Presently 
both business men and bankers begin to recover 
confidence, the cause of their recovery being 
the impression that the fall in prices has 
definitely ceased. The confidence of the 
bankers makes itself apparent in a lowering 
of the bank-rate which renders credit both 
plentiful and cheap. Traders, confident that 
an upward trend of prices has begun, begin to 
borrow money freely for business purposes, and 
a period of free buying sets in. Prices begin 
to rise and profits begin to rise also. 

Confidence increases, and the bankers, who 
are, very human, who understand very little 
about the nature of the forces they are playing 
with, and whose memories are no longer than 
those of other people, begin to catch the 
general^ infection. They, too, wish to make 
hay while the sun shines, they are competing 
for business, and the rush of borrowing which 
sets in receives no serious check from them 
at this stage. Credit expands rapidly, prices 
rise steadily, and profits with them. Business 
men become feverishly enterprising. This is 
a period of inflation, a boom, during which the 
expansion of credit is in excess of the in¬ 
crease in the output of goods. 
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But this cannot go on indefinitely, for we 
have already seen that the superstructure* 
of cr«dit which can be based upon a given 
amount of legal tender is strictly limited, 
whereas the jiossible increase in the output 
of goods is practically unlimited. As the 
economic wheel whirls more and more swiftly, 
as invention proceeds apace and better in¬ 
dustrial organisation develops, the output of 
goods grow ever faster and faster. Credit 
can keep pace with it only for a time, and 
one fine day the bankers awaken to the fact 
that they have issued nearly all the credit 
which it is safe to issue upon the basis of legal 
tender available. Money is getting “ tight.” 
Our currency system makes no provision for 
an increase in the amount of legal tender in 
proportion to the increase in the outppt of 
goods. Therefore the bankers must check the 
issue of further credit, and that quickly. 

The bank-rate is raised; but it so happens 
that at just about the time when credit is getting 
exhausted the economic wheel is attaining its 
highest speed and throwing off goods at a 
greater pace than ever. The demand for 
credit grows more insistent, but the bankers 
now feel their position becoming dangerous. 
Money is now very “ tight,” and if they increase 
their issues they will be in danger of not being 
able to meet their obligations. So the bank- 
rate is forced up and up in order to save the 
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bankers from disaster. Loans are called in to 
'strengthen reserves. The brake is jammed on 
hard when the economic wheel is whirling at 
full speed. The result is a sudden contraction 
of credit. Prices fall with disastrous swiftness. 
Everybody stops buying and endeavours to sell. 
Business men, trading largely upon borrowed 
money and unable to renew their loans, are 
forced to economise in every possible way and 
to sell at ruinous prices in order to meet their 
obligations. Many of them become bankrupt. 
Hands are dismissed wholesale, and the cry of 
the unemployed is heard in the land. Prices 
fall more and more. Yet more people be¬ 
come unemployed. Purchasing power steadily 
contracts. Commercial confusion and black 
disaster reign, more deadly than war and 
pestilence, where but a few weeks before all 
had been hope, cxinfidence, and prosperity. 

Professor Irving Fisher describes the up¬ 
ward cycle of events this way*:— 

(1) Prices rise. 

( 2 ) The rate of interest rises, but not 
sufficiently. 

( 3 ) Enterprisers (to use Professor Fetter’s 

term), encouraged by large profits, 
expand their loans. 

( 4 ) Deposit currency (M') expands relatively 
to money (M). 


* The Purchasing Power of^Money. 
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( 5 ) Prices continue to rise; that is, 
phenomenon No. i is repeated, and so* 
,on. 

And when ^he inevitable crisis comes the 
same authority describes the results as 
follows;— 

(1) Prices fall. 

( 2 ) Velocities of circulation (V and V') fall; 

the rate of interest falls, but not 
sufficiently. 

( 3 ) Profits decrease; loans decrease. 

( 4 ) Deposit currency (M') contracts relatively 
to money (M). 

( 5 ) Prices continue to fall; that is, 
phenomenon No. i is repeated. Then 
No. 2 . is repeated, and so on. 

Thus the whole .disastrous sequence is 
traceable to the fact that our currency system 
makes no provision for the expansion of credit 
in proportion to the increase in the output of 
goods. For if there be payment of gold on 
demand the issues of credit are strictly limited 
by the amount of gold available, and the 
quantity increases but slowly. While if paper 
money be inconvertible no provision is made 
for an increase in quantity proportional to the 
increase in the output of goods, and the amount 
of credit which can be based upon a given 
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quantity is limited. But there is no limit to 
<the possible increase in the output of goods, 
and when this exceeds the output of .credit 
prices must fall, with disastrous consequences. 

The course of events descr|bed above re¬ 
presents what might be called the architypal 
scheme—it is what would occur if events 
pursued a normal course and were carried 
to their full logical development. But each 
crisis has its own peculiar features, and the 
student would do well to follow the course of 
the various crises in English commercial history 
as described in Macleod’s Theory and Practice 
of Banking, and in this he will find 
Sauerbeck’s chart showing “ The Course of 
Average Prices of General Commodities in 
England ” of immense service. 

The latter document might have been drawn 
up to illustrate .the views expounded in this 
work. Time after time^prices rise under the 
influence of expanding credit until they reach 
the culminating point, under which is printed 
the word “ crisis,” and then comes the down¬ 
ward slope which follows the contraction of 
credit, and underneath which is printed the 
word “ depression.” When the crisis does not 
exactly coincide with the peak of prices it is 
always close to it, and this, of course, merely 
means that some disturbing factors have 
modified the development of events. 

A feature well worth special notice is the long 
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downward slope of prices which’ follows the 
demonetisation of silver in America, France, • 
and C^ermany in 1873 . “Demonetisation” 
does not mean that silver was no longer used 
as money, but that, being no longer legal 
tender, it could not be safely used as a 
basis for credit production. Thus not only did 
the great mass of silver already produced cease 
to be available as a basis of credit for the 
greater part of the commercial world, but the 
large annual output of silver was also elimin¬ 
ated for that purpose. As a consequence, for 
many years the output of credit throughout the 
world was less in proportion than the increase 
in the output of goods, with the result that 
prices steadily fell. This continued until the 
discovery of the cyanide process of extraction 
in the early nineties rendered it possible to 
work low grade gold ores orofitably when 
there followed a great development in the out¬ 
put of gold, and from then up to the outbreak 
of the Great War the general trend of prices 
was steadily upward. 

Although it is generally admitted that the 
ideal currency system is one which will maintain 
a uniform level of average prices the line 
staggers up and down across the chart like the 
track of a drunken fly, providing an apt and 
ironic commentary upon that much-boasted 
“ soundness ” of a currency system based upon 
the payment of gold on demand. But the 
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principles outlined in this work are admirably 
illustrated. After the close of the Napoleonic 
wars a long period of deflation ensuefl until 
1821 when gold payments were resumed by 
the Bank of England. In 1822 commenced a 
period of inflation culminating in the great crisis 
of 1825. During the year 1824 and the earlier 
months of 1825 there was an outbreak of 
speculative mania which the banks did nothing 
to check. For months the Bank of England 
recklessly increased its issues when it should 
have checked speculation by raising the bank- 
rate, although its Directors were well aware 
that vast quantities of gold were being drawn 
out to send abroad. Then in May, 1825, when 
the mischief had run to disastrous lengths, it 
reversed its policy, raised the bank-rate, brought 
on a violent contraction of credit, and precipi- 
tate'd a crisis. There were gigantic failures of 
businesses and banks all over the country and 
a slump in prices. The situation was finally 
relieved by the Bank of England again 
reversing its policy, after the high bank-rate 
had caused an inflow of gold from abroad, and 
making liberal issues of notes. This stayed 
the panic and saved the situation. Thus we 
get the period of expansion, which ought never 
to be allowed, resulting in a tightness of money 
and inevitably followed by a contraction of 
credit, a fall in prices, and commercial disaster, 
the situation only being relieved when the banks 
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are again in a position to provide an adequate 
supply of legal tender. 

After the crisis of 1825 came the usual period 
of apprehension and depression with a con¬ 
tinued fall in*prices until 1832. From that 
year until 1835 prices were comparatively 
steady, and it is interesting to note that it was 
a period of great commercial prosperity, thus 
suggesting that stability of prices provides the 
best incentive to trade. But in 1835 com¬ 
menced another outbreak of speculation which 
followed the usual course. Credit was allowed 
to expand without check, and prices rose 
rapidly until 1836, when the Bank of England 
awoke once more to a sense of its danger. 
Then came the forcing up of the bank-rate, the 
contraction of credit, the collapse of prices, the 
panic, the slump in trade, the failures,^ and, 
finally, the relieving of the .situation by the 
extension of liberal* assistance in various 
quarters by the Bank of England. 

And so the commercial history of England 
down to 1866 may be read in Macleod through 
crisis after crisis, all differing in detail, all alike 
in principle, and all unnecessary. Sometimes' 
the incentive to expansion is given by a foreign 
war causing an increased demand for com¬ 
modities and an outbreak of speculation, some¬ 
times it is the building of railways, sometimes 
something else. Sometimes the crisis is pre¬ 
cipitated by the tightness of money resulting 
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from the drain of gold abroad—a process which 
' our monetary system seems expressly designed 
to facilitate—causing a panic through dread of 
the banks being unable to meet their obligations. 
Sometimes the impulse comer from trouble 
abroad, as when the crisis of 1857 was pre¬ 
cipitated by a collapse of credit in America 
causing a vast fall in the value of American 
securities held in this country and a disastrous 
contraction of credit here, again illustrating the 
folly of a system which makes our credit 
facilities dependent upon the course of events 
in other countries. Always the details differ, 
but always the principles involved are the same. 
That the same cycle can be passed through 
again and again and neither bankers nor 
economists realise the significance of the events 
passing before their eyes seems to be the result 
of the fixed idea- that the decline in prices is due 
to the slump instead of the slump being due to 
the fall in prices. The persistence of this 
illusion is rendered possible by the fact that 
the slump which is initiated by a decline in 
prices resulting from a contraction of credit 
immediately reacts upon prices by reducing 
the rate of circulation of money and produces 
a further fall. 

The most remarkable feature about all these 
crises is the ease with which the trouble is 
overcome as soon as the powers that be can 
be persuaded to apply a little elementary 
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common sense to the situation. Nothing more 
is ever required than to provide a supply of ' 
legal tender bearing some reasonable propor¬ 
tion to the needs of commerce, and the crisis 
vanishes like tin evil dream, though many 
serious after effects necessarily persist, includ¬ 
ing shattered confidence and depression. The 
panics of 1697 ^794 were stayed by the 

issue of Exchequer Bills. After the passage 
of Peel’s Bank Charter Act—which, by the 
way, was expressly designed to avoid crises 
by putting our currency and banking systems 
on a “ sound ” footing—the usual way of meet¬ 
ing crises was to suspend that masterpiece of 
legislation and allow the Bank of England to 
issue currency in excess of the amount pre¬ 
scribed by law. .This action was taken by 
the Government, for instance, during the ganic 
of 1847, and “ Mr Gurney stated that it pro¬ 
duced its effect in ten minutes! No sooner 
was it known that notes might be had than the 
want of them ceased! ”* In much the same 
way we see a decided improvement in trade and 
employment following immediately upon the 
action of the Bank of England in lowering the 
bank-rate during the earlier months of this year, 
Aus illustrating how simple are the principles 
involved and how easily all the mischief and 
misery of commercial crises and unemployment 

‘ Macleod, Theory and Practice of Banking, Vol. ii., 
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might be avoided. The only apparent excep¬ 
tions in Sauerbeck’s chart to the rule that 
rising prices are accompanied by activity and 
falling prices by depression is provided by the 
years 1858-60, where the line 1 takes a marked 
upward slope but under which the word “ de¬ 
pression ” is printed. Macleod mentions that 
the bank-rate during this period was “ generally 
moderate,” and this would account for the rise 
in prices; but it is very difficult to reconcile a 
rise in prices with depression, especially as 
there is no mention of bad harvests or causes 
of that character. A rise in prices indicates 
an expansion of purchasing power relatively 
to the production of goods, and it is difficult 
to see how an increase of purchasing power 
so marked as to cause a .substantial rise in 
prices can be consistent with continued depres¬ 
sion. But, of ^course, depression is always a 
matter of degree, and as there was a serious 
crisis in 1857 followed by a big slump in prices, 
it is possible that the rise in prices which 
followed merely marked a period of recovery 
which was not sufficiently pronounced or of 
sufficient duration to completely overcome the 
tendency to depression. 

In these latter days crises have ceased to be 
so severe and are rarely accompanied by panics, 
mainly, no doubt, owing to the more stable 
character of our banking system, the greater 
resources of the banks, and greater care in the 
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matter of reserves. But the principles involved 
remain exactly the same although the superficial • 
phenomena differ. We still get the periods of 
inflation, although tightness of money is not 
allowed to go to such extreme lengths. The 
period of inflation is still followed by a raised 
bank-rate, a period of deflation, and a slump. 
Business men are still ruined on a wholesale 
scale through being led to purchase heavily 
during boom times and then being caught by 
money tightness, financial contraction, and a 
slump in prices which compel them to sacrifice 
their stocks at a ruinous loss in order to meet 
their obligations. 

The present depression probably differs from 
most other crises in not having been brought 
on by an actual tigjitness of money. After the 
war paper money was issued in a very reckless 
fashion and the bankers issued^ credit on a 
correspondingly lavish scale. Owing to the 
extravagant issues of Treasury notes there was 
probably an ample margin still left for further 
expansion even when it was decided to deflate. 
But inflation had forced up prices to such a 
height as to exasperate the country and alarm 
the Government. It was decided to reverse 
the process on the principle, apparently, of 
correcting one blunder by means of another. 
The bank-rate was forced up as high as seven 
per cent., and it proved its efficacy as a regulator 
of prices by bringing them down with a run. 
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Then everybody stopped buying and we soon 
had an army of unemployed numbering over 
two millions; but the authorities, serene 4 y con¬ 
scious that the epidemic of unemployment arose 
through no fault of theirs, have fceen looking for 
the cause ever since in the state of affairs in 
•Russia, Czecho Slovakia, Timbuctu, and similar 
likely places. 



CHAPTER SIX 

THE MEANING OF “ OVER-PRODUCTION ” 

We are now in a position to understand the 
exact meaning of the phenomenon known as 
“ over-production,” a state of affairs under whieh 
men are forced to go hungry, ill-clothed, and 
ill-shod because they have produced too much 
food, too much clothing, and too many boots, 
a state of affairs under which men starve amidst 
the superabundance of riches which they have 
themselves created. It means simply that 
credit is no longer being issued' (5h a scale cor¬ 
responding to the dutput of goods with the 
result that prices fall. This causes a general 
suspension of buying and enterprise with the 
result that hundreds of thousands or even 
millions of people become unemployed. There 
is a general contraction of purchasing power, 
and thousands of people starve in the midst of 
abundant wealth which lies rotting in the ware¬ 
houses because they are not supplied with the 
money with which to purchase it and set the 
economic wheel in efficient motion. They 
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cannot buy' because an adequate supply of 
purchasing power has not been distributed 
among them. * 

The banks are partly to blame for an exces¬ 
sive issue of purchasing powcir in the first 
instance, which exhausts the available supply 
more rapidly than would otherwise have been 
the case; but the greater part of the responsi¬ 
bility lies with our inelastic and unscientific 
currency system. “ The banks are forced in 
self-defence to raise interest because they can¬ 
not stand so abnormal an expansion of loans 
relatively to reserves. As soon as the interest 
rate becomes adjusted borrowers can no longer 
hope to make great profits, and the demand for 
loans ceases to expand. 

“ There are also other forces placing a limita¬ 
tion on further expansion of deposit currency 
and introducii" a tendency to contraction. 
Not only is the amount of deposit currency 
limited both by law and by prudence to a 
certain maximum multiple of the amount of 
bank reserves, but the bank reserves are them¬ 
selves limited by the amount of money avail¬ 
able for use as reserves. Further, with the rise 
of interest, the value of certain collateral 
securities, such as bonds, on the basis of which 
loans are made, begins to fall. Such securities, 
being worth the discounted value of fixed sums, 
fall as interest rises; and therefore they cannot 
be used as collateral for loans as large as 
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before. This‘check to loans is, as previously 

explained, a check to deposits also. 

“ \Wth the rise of interest, those who have 
counted on renewing their loans at the former 
rates and for tl?e former amounts are unable to 
do so. It follows that some of them are 
destined to fail. The failure (or prospect of 
failure) of firms that have borrowed heavily from 
banks induces fear on the part of many 
depositors that the banks will not be able to 
realise on these loans. Hence the banks them¬ 
selves fall under suspicion, and for this reason 
depositors demand cash. Then occur ‘ runs 
on the banks,’ which deplete the bank reserves 
at the very moment when they are most needed. 
Being short of reserves the banks have to cur¬ 
tail their loans. Jt is then that the rate of 
interest rises to a [)anic figure. Those enter¬ 
prisers who are caught must has c “turrency to 
liquidate their obligadons, and to get it are 
willing to pay high interest. Some of them are 
destined to become bankrupt, and, with their 
failure, the demand for loans is correspondingly 
reduced. This culmination of an upward price 
movement is called a crisis, a condition 
characterised by bankruptcies, and the bank¬ 
ruptcies being due to a lack of cash when it is 
most needed.”^ 

Thus the meaning of “ over-production ” is 
perfectly clear. It is due to an output of pur- 
‘ Theory and Practice of Banking, Vol. ii., pp. 64-6. 
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chasing power inadequate to keep pace with the 
output of goods. And this, as the above 
analysis by Professor Irving Fisher clearly 
shows, is the absolutely inevitable result of our 
present currency system or lack of system. No 
provision whatever is made in our present 
currency arrangements for an expansion of 
purchasing power which shall proceed in close 
proportion to the expansion in the output of 
goods, as, under the influence of growing con¬ 
fidence, enterprise, and invention, the whirling 
economic wheel throws off ever-increasing 
quantities of goods. When the limit of credit 
expansion possible upon the available supplies 
of legal tender is reached there is no provision 
for further expansion with the result that prices 
fall, confidence collapses, and everyone ceases 
to buy. Millions become unemployed and 
starvation etmes in the midst of plenty. 

Oddly enough. Professor Irving Fisher, 
whose analysis provides so crushing a con¬ 
demnation of our present currency system, is 
an advocate of what he calls “ sound money,” 
meaning thereby the gold standard system 
which he has so drastically exposed, showing 
that it is the direct cause of those slumps which 
periodically overwhelm us with disaster, and 
that they are its inevitable and predictable 
results. If this is “ sound ” money surely the 
sooner we arrange for an “ unsound ” system the 
better for everyone. But it is fair to mention 
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that Professor Fisher recognises that the 
“ unsound ” system may be the ideal system ’ 
given* certain conditions, and also advocates 
a modificatioij of the gold standard system 
designed to secure stability of prices. 

The greatest obstacle to all methods of 
scientific organisation designed to increase out¬ 
put is undoubtedly the fear on the part of the 
workers that this will lead to “ over-produc¬ 
tion ” and consequent unem])loyment. Under a 
sanely organised credit and currency system 
such a fear w'ould, of course, be absurd, for 
if purchasing power were issued in a direct ratio 
to the production of goods then every increase 
of production would be accompanied by a 
corresponding increase of buying so that society 
would have no difficulty in absorbing all the 
goods produced. 

While there have been occasioodt loc^ gluts 
of particular commodities, there has never been 
a time in the history of the world when any 
primary commodity has been produced in 
quantities exceeding the needs of the world. 
Given adequate transport facilities and a scientif¬ 
ically organised distributive system a local glut 
of goods in any one place need never occur since 
there is all the world in which to distribute them, 
and excess in one locality is invariably accom¬ 
panied by scarcity elsewhere. A good illustra¬ 
tion of the fallacious ideas prevailing in regard 
to ‘ over-production ” causing unemployment is 
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provided by the sale of surplus stores imme¬ 
diately after the war. For instance, the British 
Government had some seven million pairs of 
boots to dispose of after demobilisation, and this 
is held to have been a powerful contributory 
cause of unemployment in the boot manufactur¬ 
ing industry. But there are over 45 million 
people in these islands and that number of 
boots would provide less than one-sixth of a 
pair of boots per head, a quantity which should 
surely have been absorbed with the utmost ease. 
Moreover these boots were mostly heavy boots 
and, consequently, only affected one section of 
the trade, yet every section was badly hit by the 
epidemic of unemployment. Add to this that 
there was a great shortage of boots immediately 
following the war, in comparison with which the 
surplus Government stores constituted a mere 
drop in the’"ocean, and it will readily be seen 
how little they can have -affected the position. 
Under a healthily organised economic system 
all surplus w'ar stores would have been absorbed 
without effort since the war was followed by a 
great scarcity in nearly all lines of goods. 

There need be no fear whatever of producing 
more than can be absorbed if credit be issued 
in a proportion corresponding to the production 
of goods, for, even supposing the needs of 
society to be satiated in some directions, it will 
be easy to meet this by working shorter hours. 
And there are always vast spheres into which 
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surplus labour can be turned. Thus, assuming 

the housing needs of the population to be caught' 
up with by the building trade, yet there is 
unlimited sco|e in the production of public 
buildings and public works of all descriptions. 
We could make every city a garden city, and 
ornament every town with architecture rivalling 
the best efforts of ancient Rome and Greece. 

The danger of “ over-production ” under our 
present credit and currency system is no mere 
bogey, however, but a very real thing. Indeed 
the system seems ex[)ressly designed to ensure 
such a result. So long as our issues of purchas¬ 
ing power are limited by the quantity of gold in 
the world it is absolutely certain that when the 
economic machine begins to run at high speed 
the output of goods will soon outstrip the out¬ 
put of purchasing power, and then will ^ome a 
contraction of credit, a fall in puces, and a 
slump in trade. There is bound to be an 
over-production of goods in proportion to the 
production of credit. So the fear of “ over¬ 
production ” on the part of the workers is by 
no means baseless. It is fully justified under 
our present system both in theory and in practice 
and it will only cease to be justified when that 
system is reformed. 

It is necessary, however, to have perfectly 
clear ideas on this subject. Thus Mr A. R. 
Orage, in An Alphabet of Economics, says 
that “ over-production means that we can and 
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occasionally do, produce more of this and that 
commodity than people in general can afford, 
or have the spending power to buy or'effec¬ 
tively demand.”^ This is not q*dte correct and 
the fallacy underlying it is that which under¬ 
lies all schemes for remedying unemployment 
by inflating our issues of paper money. The 
amount of currency in the hands of the people 
is at all times sufficient to buy any quantity of 
commodities which can be produced. It is 
merely a question of price. If the output of 
purchasing power fails to keep pace with the 
output of goods prices fall, and the currency 
available is still sufficient to buy them. But it 
is just this fall in prices which leads to the 
phenomena collectively known as “ over-produc¬ 
tion ” because it compels people to stop buying, 
otherwise they lose heavily and run the risk of 
ruin. All'Bhsiness enterprise is killed by falling 
prices. It is of no use -attempting to define 
over-production because, in the literal sense, 
it does not exist; but we can say that the 
phenomenon known as “ over-production ” re¬ 
sults from an output of goods in excess of the 
output of purchasing power, with the result that 
prices fall and people cease to buy. 

In the little work called The Facts of the 
Case, compiled for the Economic Study Club 
by the Editor of Industrial Peace, the above 


' Quoted from The Facts of (he Case. 
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definition by Mr Orage is accepted, but it is 
objected that:— 

1. Increased production does not necessarily 
lead to over-pryfduction. 

The answer is that under a scientifically 
organised credit and currency system increased 
production would not and could not lead to 

over-production,” but that under our present 
system it not only does but must lead to “ over¬ 
production ” when the economic machinery 
begins to run at full speed. 

2 . Over-production is the result, not of 
increased production, but of production for 
which there is no demand—i.e., production 
which no one can, or no one wants to 
buy. 

The answer is that “ over-production ” is the 
result of increased production of good.'x.^^hich 
js not accompanied by a proportional increased 
issue of purchasing power. Indeed at the time 
of the usual financial crisis there is a rapidly 
increasing output of goods which is accom¬ 
panied, not by an increase, but by a decrease 
m the issues of purchasing power, which results 
in a violent contraction of credit and a corres¬ 
ponding fall in prices. There is very little 
production of goods which “ no one wants to 
buy, and such production is probably most 
active when trade is at its best and least in 
evidence during times of depression. The 
production of goods which “ no one can ” buy 
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results from the fall in prices which prevents 
them from buying. 

3 . So long as increased output means higher 
wages, there is a greater den^ind and, there¬ 
fore, a greater consumption of goods. 

But this is merely a picture of what would 
take place under a scientifically organised credit 
and currency system, and which cannot work 
out effectively under our present system. Un¬ 
less the increased output of goods is accom¬ 
panied by an increased issue of purchasing 
power there cannot be increased wages and a 
greater consumption of goods. Wages have to 
adapt themselves to the amount of purchasing 
power issued, as wc have seen in the general 
fall in wages which followed the recent con¬ 
traction of credit and falL in prices. If this 
addifignal credit is not issued increased pro- 
duction'^n only result in falling prices and all 
the phenomena known as “ over-production.” 

4 . Increased consumption demands increased 
output and there is no over-production. 

The answer is that “ over-production ” is 
but too obvious and palpable a fact which is 
not to be got rid of by merely denying its 
existence, although it is admittedly misinter¬ 
preted. Increased consumption is dependent 
upon the provision of an adequate supply of 
purchasing power. 

5 . The remedy for over-production is to 
produce the right things and to distribute them 
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rightly. The volume of production has never 
yet been nearly great enough. 

The latter proposition is true so far as the 
needs of the »)eople are concerned. To the 
former proposition it is only necessary to reply 
that given the distribution of an adequate supply 
of purchasing j)ower people will buy freely and 
themselves ensure the production of the right 
kind of goods by ordering what they require. 
As to the right distribution, it may be pointed 
out that stable prices would enable us to adjust 
wages by a simple system of costing and in such 
a way as to place a premium upon increased 
output. 

6. The individual cases which must arise 
unless organisation is perfect, should be met 
by a comprehensi\;e system of insurance, or a 
revised system of labour payment. . 

But until we obtain a scientific credit and 
currency system and stability of prices we shall 
continue to have these vast periodical epidemics 
of unemployment for which unemployment in¬ 
surance, although it may serve as a palliative, 
is no remedy. When we do get a scientific 
credit and currency system, however, these 
epidemics will cease at once, and we shall 
be able to deal quite easily with the residue 
of unemployment by organisation, technical 
and practical training, and unemployment 
insurance. 

Other propositions from the same source are 
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that “ low cost of production means large 
markets abroad, large imports and lower prices,” 
and that “ lower prices means that the worker 
can buy more and buy a greater variety of 
things.” We have seen that falling prices 
paralyse trade, but it is doubtful if the lowering 
of prices which comes of reduced cost of pro¬ 
duction would have that effect, since the firm 
which lowers prices from that cause is enabled 
to do so without seriously impairing its profits, 
and, consequently, such a lowering need not 
check buying because there is no danger of 
a loss being incurred. Nevertheless, in the 
interests of the general stability of prices it 
would probably be better that the worker should 
take his share of increased production in the 
form of increased wages than in the form of 
lowepj^es. This would mean an output of 
credit in proportion to the increased output 
of goods which had reduced the cost of pro¬ 
duction, while competitive power abroad would 
be in no way affected because all this would be 
balanced up by the exchanges. Lower prices 
mean dearer paper. Higher prices mean 
cheaper paper. Consequently lower wages 
with lower prices represent just as high a cost 
of production as higher wages with higher 
prices when everything is translated into inter¬ 
national currency. 

I have dealt with these points in detail 
because they are excellent examples of the 
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half truths which are continually uttered about 
these problems, and which, because they are 
partly true, but,neither fully thought out nor 
accurately expressed, are apt to be misleading 
and confusing. 





CHAPTER SEVEN 

THE OUTPUT OF GOLD 

It might be urged against the view that trade 
slumps are the result of the inelasticity of our 
currency system leading to an inevitable con¬ 
traction of credit as the result of every boom, 
that ever since the discovery of the cyanide 
process of extraction the increase in the amount 
of gold has been at a greater rate than the 
increase in the output of goods, with the result 
that‘pfices have been steadily rising for over 
a quarter of a century. The facts are 
undoubtedly as stated, but they do not con¬ 
stitute an argument against the analysis of the 
cause of crises given in the preceding chapters. 

Possibly, had our output of credit been 
intelligently regulated, the steady increase in 
the amount of gold available might have 
enabled us to avoid financial crises and slumps; 
but that is very doubtful. We must remember 
that our economic machinery practically never 
runs at full speed and efficiency even in the 
midst of a boom. It is probable that if the 
economic machine were to (.gather way and 
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steadily increase its efficiency, as would be 
possible under a scientifically designed currency 
system, the increase in the output of goods 
would rapidly exceed the increase in the amount 
of gold available. 

But whenever our economic machinery does 
begin to get up speed and we experience what 
is called a boom, a slump always follows close 
behind, and the reasons are obvious enough. 
The steady increase in the amount of gold 
available is never made intelligent use of. 
When trade begins to boom the bankers, 
catching the infection, competing for business, 
and understanding little of economic laws, 
begin to extend credit far too freely, and the 
expansion of both credit and goods for a time 
is far in excess of the increase in the amount of 
gold available. This goes on until money 
begins to grow tight, and then comes the 
inevitable contraction 'of credit and a slump. 
Prices fall, but they do not fall so low as before 
the boom. 

The period of stagnation drags itself along. 
When about every business man has been 
ruined that can be ruined and the workers have 
begun to despair it begins to appear that prices 
have reached bottom. Confidence revives, 
and those who have purchasing power begin 
to buy again. Gradually confidence is re¬ 
established and the upward trend of prices 
begins. After a long period of gradual 
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recovery the boom commences again. Once 
again the bankers, having no conception of an 
intelligent use of the bank-rate, begin to extend 
credit too freely. Again inflation commences 
and runs its course until money grows tight once 
more, producing the inevitable contraction and 
a disastrous slump. Prices fall heavily, but 
again they do not fall so low as before the boom. 
After each successive boom the price level is 
higher. The increase of prices resembles, in 
its ebb and flow, the advance of the tide up the 
beach, each succeeding level reached being 
higher than before. 

The fact that an increasing supply of gold 
or even an inconvertible paper currency is no 
guarantee against money tightness and slumps 
unless it is intelligently ased is illustrated by 
what Jiappened after the war. We had then an 
inconvertible currency which could be expanded 
to any extent. Unfortunately the powers that 
be did not know how to use it. They issued 
Treasury notes to a quite excessive amount and 
the banks extended credit accordingly. Prices 
rose to unprecedented heights in consequence, 
and then the “ experts ” decided to deflate. 
The results were seen in over two million people 
unemployed, an enormously shrunken revenue, 
and a national debt increased by about 25 per 
cent, in real weight. 

Had the original inflation not occurred the 
subsequent deflation, with its disastrous conse- 
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quences, would have been unnecessary. It is 
pure sophistry to say that the inflation was 
necessary as a basis for the huge loans required 
for the purposes of the war. Some expansion 
of credit was certainly necessary, but it should 
have been carefully limited, and most of the 
inflation took place after the conclusion of peace 
when the bulk of the borrowing was over. 
Inflation raises prices, and the more money 
issued in excess of what is required to maintain 
prices at a given level the greater will be the 
necessity for loans. The policy of issuing 
paper money for revenue purposes is the policy 
of the Mad Hatter. When a Finance Minister 
issues paper money to stop a gap in his budget 
he causes a rise in prices. This increases the 
expense of governijient with the result that the 
gap becomes bigger than ever. A further issue 
with the object of stopping the new gap further 
increases prices and the expenses of the 
Government, and again the gap grows. This 
IS a process somewhat resembling opium 
smoking. Each successive dose necessitates 
a larger dose to undo the effects of the reaction, 
and the downhill process never stops. We 
have seen this Rake’s Progress exemplified in 
Germany, Russia, Austria, and other countries, 
and still the game of endeavouring to stop the 
gap by a method which increases it is persisted 
in. The same objection is to be urged against 
an excessive issue of paper for the purpose of 
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loans since the more the paper the higher the 
prices and, consequently, the greater the 
demand for loans. 

No useful purpose is served by an issue of 
credit in excess of the output of goods, as it 
merely raises prices and leads to contraction 
later. We are paying heavily now for this 
cycle of blunders, and it would be gratifying if 
there were some signs that the lesson had been 
learned. But it was recently announced by Sir 
Robert Horne in the House of Commons that 
the Government propose to re-establish gold 
payments as soon as the state of the foreign 
exchanges renders it possible. This means 
that it is proposed to begin again the disastrous 
round of inflation and boom, deflation and 
slump. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

THE EVIL OF INFLATION 

With curious inconsistency Mr Kitson, while 
demanding an invariable unit of value, which 
means maintaining the same average level of 
prices, also defends inflation,' which means a 
cheapening of the currency by reducing its 
purchasing power, or higher prices. He seems 
to have been led jnto this by the example of 
Germany where an inflation of the currency 
has maintained trade prosperity during the 
period when deflation has produced a disastrous 
slump in this country and the United States. 

It is undoubtedly true that rising prices give 
a fillip to industry. “ We all hasten to get rid 
of any commodity which, like fruit, is spoiling 
on our hands. Money is no exception; when 
it is depreciating holders will get rid of it as 
fast as possible. As they view it their motive 
is to buy goods which appreciate in terms of 

' See Unemployment, pp. 35 et seq. Mr Kitson explains 
that he merely regards inflation as a lesser evil than 
deflation. 
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money in order to profit by the rise in their 
value.”* Just as surely as all classes stop buy¬ 
ing when prices are falling, do all classes buy 
freely when prices are rising. It does not 
matter whether the buying is for speculation or 
for use. In the former case there is the pros¬ 
pect of profit later on. In the latter case to 
purchase at once is to buy more cheaply than 
will be possible later. Thus it comes about that 
rising prices produce prosperity, as we see in 
Germany which, having been defeated, offers 
the singular spectacle of greater prosperity and 
a far smaller proportion of unemployed than 
the countries that won. Incidentally, the same 
policy of inflation has reduced the real weight 
of the German debt to an almost negligible 
quantity, while the opposite, policy of deflation 
has increased the real weight of our debt by 
about 25 per cent. 

It is no reply to this to point to countries like 
Russia and Austria which, in spite of an 
enormously inflated currency, are in a disastrous 
state commercially. Their troubles are mainly 
due to causes which rising prices cannot 
remedy. Thus Russia has been ruined com¬ 
mercially by the blundering of communist 
fanatics. Her transport system has been 
crippled by the war, and the troubles that 
followed. Vast areas have been devastated by 
civil war and famine. Austria has also been 

‘ The Purchasing Power oj Money, p. 63, Irving Fisher. 
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paralysed by political troubles of a very similar 
character. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that infla¬ 
tion undoubtedly brings prosperity for the time 
being, we do not want it. The state of affairs 
thus created is artificial and temporary. It is 
just these periods of inflation which are the 
cause of deflation, with its attendant disasters, 
later on. It is impossible for prices to go on 
rising for ever. Sooner or later inflation must 
be followed by deflation. As shown in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, had it not been for the policy of 
reckless inflation which followed the war we 
should not have had a long and disastrous 
period of deflation now. 

What we need is neither inflation nor defla¬ 
tion, but just such an expansion of credit as 
will keep pace with the expansion in the output 
of goods. That should afford a sufficient 
stimulus to producfion, while to ensure con¬ 
sumption an adequate distribution of pur¬ 
chasing power is all that is necessary. 

It is doubtful if there is any advantage, even 
from the point of view of stimulating output, in 
rising prices. A rise in prices means that the 
output of credit or purchasing power is in excess 
of the output of goods, and it also means that 
more purchasers are bidding for the goods than 
can be properly supplied at the moment, which 
is a very dubious advantage. Suppose that a 
dozen business men propose to build as many 
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factories, and that only sufficient materials for 
half a dozen are available at present. If they 
all start to build together, bid against each other 
for the available materials, and spread them out 
over a dozen factories nothing but delay in 
increasing production can result. It would be 
far better to build the factories in pairs and get 
the first pair nearly finished before beginning 
on the second pair, for in this way the first 
half-dozen factories would be finished and in 
full operation by the time the second half- 
dozen were well under way. In the same 
way, given the materials available for fifty 
cottages it would be far more expeditious to 
confine building within the limits of available 
materials than to attempt to spread them out 
over a hundred cottages. Now steady prices 
mean that the output of materials is keeping 
pace with the output of credit, whereas rising 
prices mean that the output, of credit is running 
ahead with the result that there are more 
ventures in hand than the materials available 
are adequate for, and the result is more 
likely to be a delay than an acceleration of 
output. 

Rising prices by no means stimulate trade 
and enterprise in every case. Take the case of 
a large contract extending over a number of 
years, during an era of rising prices, which is 
to be carried out by private capital. Either the 
contractor must risk being ruined by a rise in 
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the cost of materials while the work is under 
way, which would sweep away all prospect of 
profit and saddle him with a heavy loss, or he 
must insist upon a clause in the contract 
guaranteeing him against loss from rising 
prices. But before shareholders risk their 
money in such enterprises they naturally wish 
to know exactly what it will cost them, and such 
a clause transfers the risk of loss from the con¬ 
tractor to themselves. They may find, if they 
pursue the undertaking, that a rise in the cost 
of materials has upset their calculations by the 
time the work is completed, and eliminated all 
hope of the venture ever being a profitable one. 
During periods of rising prices many a promis¬ 
ing enterprise must be abandoned because of 
the impossibility of knowing beforehand what 
the ultimate cost will be. So rising prices 
are a far less healthy and effective stimulus 
to enterprise, as Bistinct from speculation, 
than a confidence in the stability of prices 
would be. 

Steady prices, a ready sale, and an assured 
profit will offer all the incentive that is neces¬ 
sary to speed up the economic machine to any 
desired capacity. The knowledge that no 
slump, with its danger of ruin, lies ahead will 
more than offset the absence of the gambling 
element and the feverish desire to rake in the 
maximum amount of profit before the next slump 
comes along.. Confidence is a better stimulus 
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than temptation. Indeed, one of the greatest 
advantages of a fixed level of prices is that it 
will offer the maximum inducement to legiti¬ 
mate enterprise and the minimum inducement 
to mere speculation and gambling. 



CHAPTER NINE 

THE IDEAL CURRENCY SYSTEM 

Since our present currency system, upon the 
showing of its own advocates, is so designed as 
to ensure a catastrophe whenever the economic 
machine begins to work at full speed, it is clear 
that there can be no hope of solving the problem 
of unemployment until we devise a different and 
sounder system. Itds generally admitted, even 
by the advocates of “ sound ” money, that the 
ideal currency system is one which will main¬ 
tain a uniform level 'of average prices. The 
reasons for this are obvious enough, for it has 
already been shown that falling prices are the 
chief cause of unemployment and the failure of 
our economic machinery to run at full speed; 
while rising prices are equally undesirable 
because the rise cannot continue for ever and 
inflation must necessarily be followed, sooner 
or later, by deflation and a slump. 

The ideal system, then, will provide for a 
steady expansion of our currency at a ratio 
corresponding ^s exactly as possible to the 
95 
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expansion of our output of goods. There need 
be neither booms nor slumps then; and we shall 
be able to drive the economic machine at a 
uniform speed, that speed being just what we 
like to make it. Even the High Priests of 
finance are beginning to recognise that what is 
conventionally called “ sound ” money is by no 
means ideal money, and that a more elastic 
system is to be desired. Thus Mr F. E. 
Goodenough, Chairman of Barclay’s Bank, in 
his address at the Twenty-seventh Ordinary 
General Meeting, January 25th, 1922, pointed 
out that “ what is really needed to-day is both 
an ability and a readiness to expand for pro¬ 
ductive purposes under sound economic con¬ 
ditions. For this we require a currency which 
is both capable of elasticity and is sound and 
one that has a definite relation to value. It 
should be capable of expansion and contraction, 
and in addition there should be such elasticity 
of credit as will enable us to meet the needs of 
productive enterprise.” No sane man with the 
most rudimentary grasp of financial principles 
now attempts to dispute these propositions, but 
there is still a conservative clinging to a dis¬ 
astrously unsound system which is conven¬ 
tionally labelled “ sound ” for no other reason 
than that we are used to it. 

Now it is fair to say that the man who has 
done most to demonstrate what are the condi¬ 
tions essential to the establishment of the ideal 
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currency is Mr Arthur Kitson in his works 
The Money Problem, A Fraudulent Standard, 
etc. He has shown that the ideal unit of value 
must represent some definite fraction of the 
wealth of the community which issues it at 
some particular time, and that the number of 
such units must expand or contract in exact 
proportion to the expansion or contraction 
of the national wealth. Thus if our national 
wealth be estimated at any given date at 
18,000,000,000, then the pound is simply 
one eighteen-thousand-millionth part of that 
wealth. And if our wealth, measured in 
quantities of goods, increases by 50 per cent, 
then it should be valued at ^27,000,000,000 
and the unit of value will be one twenty- 
seven-thousand-milfionth part of the national 
wealth. This can only be achieved by issuing 
SO per cent, more purchasing power or 50 per 
cent, more of these currency units. For if we 
issue only the same number of currency units 
then each of these units will rise 50 per cent, 
in purchasing power with a corresponding up¬ 
setting of all values. Money has been well 
defined by Kitson as the common denominator 
of values, but under our present aimless and 
chaotic arrangements the unit of value fluctu¬ 
ates enormously in purchasing power; and our 
national wealth may remain nominally almost 
stationary while really increasing enormously, 
or apparently increase enormously while really 

G 
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diminishing, according to whether we pursue 
a policy of inflation or deflation. 

Mr Kitson has further shown that we can 
achieve the desired end of stabilising perman¬ 
ently the unit of value only by means of an 
inconvertible paper currency, and never by 
means of a currency based on the payment of 
gold on demand. The reason for this has 
already been made clear. Gold provides an 
inelastic basis. The quantity of it available 
increases but slowly, and, practically speaking, 
cannot be diminished at will. The amount of 
legal tender and credit which can be issued 
upon a given quantity of gold is strictly limited, 
whereas the possible increase in the output 
of goods is unlimited. So if our economic 
machinery ever runs at -full speed it will 
ultimately produce an increase in the output of 
goods which cannot be met by a corresponding 
output of credit. Then tvill inevitably come a 
contraction of credit, falling prices, and com¬ 
mercial disaster. Moreover, under our present 
system of a free gold market, the amount of 
gold in this country may at any time be 
diminished by export with a resulting contrac¬ 
tion of credit here which it is beyond our power 
to prevent. 

There is no need to enter into elaborate 
arguments as to the practicability of an incon¬ 
vertible paper currency. It will suffice to point 
out that so Ipqg as it is made^, legal tender, is 
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accepted by the Government in payment of 
taxes, and is not over-issued, an inconvertible 
paper currency provides the ideal currency 
which can be expanded or contracted to any 
desired extent at will. Over-issue is the only 
real danger and drawback. This is admitted 
by Professor Irving Fisher, who says: “It is 
true that the level of prices might be kept 
almost absolutely stable by honest government 
regulation of the money supply with that 
specific purpose in view. One seemingly 
simple way by which this might be attempted 
would be by the issue of inconvertible paper 
money in quantities so proportioned to increase 
of business that the total amount of currency 
in circulation multiplied by its rapidity, would 
have the same relation to total business at one 
time as at any other time. If the confidence 
of the citizens were preserved, and this relation 
kept, the problem wotild need no further solu¬ 
tion.”^ Thus the virtues of an inconvertible 
paper currency are admitted, and it only 
remains to show how we can regulate the 
issues. 

'The Purchasing Power of Money, p. 329. Priority In 
pointing out this fact belongs, I believe, to Mr Kitson. 




CHAPTER TEN 

THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 

Professor Irving Fisher is very pessimistic as 
to our ability to manage an inconvertible paper 
currency honestly and scientifically on the 
grounds that “ sad experience teaches that. 
irredeemable paper money, while theoretically 
capable of steadying prices, is apt in practice 
to be so manipulated as to ^iroduce instability.”' 
That is quite true; but probably it is not so 
much due to the fact that our rulers are 
blessed with a double dbse of original sin, as 
to the fact that the proper method of regulating 
a paper currency has never been, pointed out. 

Even Kitson has failed to point it out. His 
suggestion is that “ the solution of this ques¬ 
tion is to be found in establishing a banking 
system which shall furnish sufficient currency 
at all times to satisfy the effective demands of 
trade and industry. This could be safely 
achieved by issuing credit against wealth in a 
safe proportion, say from 50 per cent, to 75 per 

' The Purchasing Power of t^pney, p. 329. 
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cent, of its legally appraised value.”‘ This is 
his only suggestion, and he declares that 
“ credit issued against all kinds of wealth pre¬ 
vents inflation because it cannot cause a 
general rise in values; which would be like a 
man raising himself from the ground by his own 
bootstraps.”^ 

This last argument, however, reads rather 
like the arguments of the Directors of the Bank 
of England at the time of the controversy which 
raged round the famous Bullion Committee and 
its Report. They argued that paper money 
could not possibly become depreciated so long 
, as it was issued only against perfectly good 
bills, and this in spite of the fact that notes so 
issued had depreciated very considerably. Mr 
Kitson seems to ov£rlook the fact that if we 
value our national wealth at present prices 
at, say, ,^24,000,000,000, it would be possible 
to issue, under his* scheme, no less than 
,^12,000,000,000 of Treasury notes, all on good 
security, and as this process would necessarily 
lead to a gigantic inflation of prices and 
nominal values the amount of paper which 
it would be possible to issue would rise 
indefinitely. And it is the way of business 
men to demand unlimited accommodation when ■ 
prices are rising and they can get it on moderate 
terms. The vast inflation which followed the 

M Fraudulent Standard, p. 131. 

* Ibid., gp. 149-50. 
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war was the result of “ credit issued against all 
kinds of wealth.” 

Professor Irving Fisher mentions a suggested 
method of regulating prices on a gold basis by 
means of a system of seigniorage. “ Thus, as 
the supply of gold from the mines increased, 
and gold tended to depreciate in value, the 
value of gold coin could be kept up by making 
a continuously higher charge for coinage, in the 
shape of seigniorage.”' But he himself dis¬ 
misses this rather clumsy method on the ground 
that it would only serve to check expansion, 
whereas the most important feature of a 
currency system is that it should be able to 
expand indefinitely as required. Moreover it 
is doubtful if this would even check inflation 
since the bankers would pr^ibably be quite safe 
in issuing credit against uncoined gold owing 
to its general acceptability. At most they 
would have to discount its value in coin by the 
amount of the seigniorage, and this would 
mean an increase in the value of the coin, not 
a decrease in the value of the bullion. The 
whole suggestion is a fallacy, in fact, since there 
would be no less gold in existence, and the 
numbers of sovereigns or dollars which it would 
be possible to coin from them would remain the 
same, and also the amount of banknotes and 
credit which it would be possible to base upon 
this gold. 

' The Purchasing Powr of Moiffy, pp. 330-1. 
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Professor Irving* Fisher has put forward a 
scheme of his own' for stabilising prices by 
varying the amount of gold in the unit of 
value.‘ The number of units of value which 
can be based upon a given quantity of gold will 
vary inversely as the amount of gold in each 
unit. Therefore the larger the amount of gold 
in each unit the smaller the number of such 
units, and the smaller the amount of gold in 
each unit the larger the number of such 
units. As prices, other things equal, vary 
inversely as the number of units of value issued 
they should also, to some extent, vary inversely 
as the amount of gold in each unit. 

Professor Fisher would overcome the 
practtcal difficulties of constantly varying the 
weight of the coinage by doing away with gold 
coins and replacing them entirely by paper 
currency. This would consist of notes which 
would be, in effect, certificates entitling the 
bearer to demand a given quantity of gold from 
the Government. Holders of gold, on the 
other hand, would be entitled to sell their gold 
to the Government at the price fixed, and a 
small fee corresponding to what used to be 
called “ brasst^e ” would be charged _ to 
depositors to prevent speculation. Applying 
the scheme to English conditions the notes 
would be legal tender anywhere except at the 
Bank of England, where the holder would 

‘ See Stabilising the Dollar, by Professor Irving Fisher. 
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always be entitled to dema'nd gold at the rate 
fixed by the Government.' The system would 
thus be much the same as the pre-war gold 
standard system except for the fact that the 
quantity of gold in the sovereign—which would 
be a purely ideal coin existing only in the 
imagination—would be constantly varying. 

Suppose that index numbers showed a fall 
of one per cent, in prices, then the Government 
would reduce the amount of gold in the 
sovereign by, say, one per cent., the actual 
amount necessary being ultimately determined 
by experience, and this would enable the 
bankers to issue a larger number of units of 
value with a corresponding rise in prices. In 
the event of prices rising the amount ofi gold 
in the unit would be raised. This would reduce 
the number of units which if would be safe for 
the bankers to issue, and they would contract 
credit to that amount, thu§ causing prices to 
fall. And so the average of prices would be 
kept varying round a certain level within, it is 
anticipated, a comparatively narrow margin. 

One obvious drawback to this scheme is that 
the Government would have to continually 
write down its stock of gold as gold increased 
in quantity by giving a larger and larger amount 
for the sovereign or the dollar. This would 
be a continuous source of loss, though not, 
perhaps, a very serious one. For the rest it 
will be more convenient to criticise this scheme 
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after setting forth a simpler and more efficient 
plan with which it call be compared. 

It is odd that the simple and almost obvious 
solution of this problem should be so persist¬ 
ently overlooked. We have seen that the 
great check upon inflation, or the over-issue of 
credit, is the bank-rate. We have also seen 
that inflation means that credit is being issued 
in greater proportion than the increase in the 
output of goods justifies, its mark being rising 
prices; while deflation means that the increase 
in the output of goods is too great for the output 
of credit, its mark being falling prices. And 
when prices are steady it means that credit and 
the output of goods are expanding in practically 
equahproportion. Obviously, then, the output 
of credit must be governed by prices through 
the medium of the bank-rate. So long as prices 
remain steady the bank-rate should remain 
steady. When prices rise, indicating inflation, 
the bank-rate should rise. When prices fall, 
indicating deflation, the bank-rate should fall. 
And the method by which to judge the trend 
of prices is that of index numbers. 





CHAPTER ELEVEN 

PRICES AND THE BANK-RATE 

That Kitson has never grasped the fact that 
the true method of maintaining what is called 
the " invariability ” of the currency unit is by 
adapting issues to prices by means of the bank- 
rate and index numbers is shown by the’idllow- 
ing passage: “ The main thing is to preserve 
the relation of the unit to the whole of our 
marketable wealth at the given time and place 
when and where our system started. Invaria¬ 
bility is what the world has been seeking for 
ages. And as already stated this unit or 
standard would agree with the tabular standard, 
provided such table included all marketable 
commodities and every market transaction—an 
almost impossible task.”* 

But there is no need to take cognisance of 
every market transaction or even of all commo¬ 
dities. The system of index numbers will serve 
all necessary purposes, though it will probably 
M Fraudulent Standard, p. 140. 
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be necessary to make our index number system 
more thorough and far-reaching than has 
hitherto been attempted. But if we take a few 
scores or hundreds of staple or primary com¬ 
modities it will probably not be necessary to 
take all secondary commodities into account. 
Thus the price of steel and the machinery made 
out of steel is so closely bound up with the price 
of coal and iron that it is doubtful if it will be 
necessary to take the secondary commodities 
into the reckoning. And the price of bread is 
so closely bound up with the price of wheat 
that the latter would probably suffice without 
the former. Mathematical accuracy is by no 
means necessary. So long as prices are kept 
Bucitfating round a certain average level within 
a small percentage of deviation that will meet 
all the necessities of the case. This, however, 
is a technical question best decided by the 
statisticians. ♦ 

Now the question of index numbers is a very 
complex one; but for present purposes it will 
suffice to illustrate the principles involved with 
the utmost simplicity for the general reader. 
Although some hundreds of commodities might 
have to be dealt with in practice, here we will 
be content with ten. Let us suppose that the 
new system is brought into operation on 
January ist, 1923. The price of each selected 
commodity on that date will be reckoned as 
too, thus; 
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Wheat . 


C 

. 100 

Coal 


1 

. 100 

Iron 



. 100 

Gold . 



. 100 

Milk 



100 

Meat 



100 

Cotton . 



. 100 

Wool . 



. 100 

Hides 



. 100 

Tea 



. 100 


Total 1,000 


Thus these ten articles total i,ooo. What' 
ever the bank-rate may be on that particular 
date the same rate will be charged so long as 
the average level of prices remains the same, 
which means so long as the average of all the 
index numbers of the vafious commodities 
taken remains at lOO. But suppose that a week 
later the list stands as follows: 


Wheat . . -95 

Coal . .100 

Iron . -97 

Gold . . .101 

Milk .... 98 

Meat -97 

Cotton . . -99 

Wool -95 

Hides . .102 

Tea . . . .98 


Total 982 
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This indicates that the general level of prices 
is falling, and that the output of goods is draw¬ 
ing ahead of the output of credit. The brake 
on credit is pressed down too strongly. The 
bank-rate must be lowered in order that credit 
may expand and keep up the general level of 
prices. But if the index numbers presently 
total more than i,ooo, or more than an average 
of lOo per commodity, then credit is expanding 
faster than the output of goods. This means 
that inflation is beginning and it is necessary 
to screw down the brake a little; in other words, 
to raise the bank-rate. The simple rule is; 
when prices are rising, raise the bank-rate; 
when prices are falling, lower the bank-rate. 
T'h*' 9 mount by which the bank-rate must be 
raised or lowered iq order to check a given rise 
or fall in prices would make itself apparent in 
course of time as experience was gained so that 
it would be possiMe to check any upward or 
downward tendency almost immediately and 
restrain variation within very narrow limits. 

The second table will serve to show the 
difference between the proposals advocated 
here and those of the Bi-Metallists. The 
demonetisation of silver by America, France, 
and Germany in 1872 and the long fall in 
prices which resulted from the fact that the 
increase in the output of goods was consider¬ 
ably in excess of the increase in the output of 
credit led to ,a demand that silver should be 
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made legal tender equally with gold at a fixed 
ratio, say, sixteen parts of Silver to one of gold, 
in order to increase the available basis for 
aedit. 

The viciousness of this proposal lies in the 
fact that both the output of and the demand for 
gold and silver are constantly varying, with the 
result that the ratio of value between the two 
is constantly varying also. Now in order to 
maintain the fixed ratio it would be necessary 
that the banks should be prepared to give gold 
in exchange for silver or silver in exchange for 
gold at the ratio fixed no matter what the 
tendency to divergence or convergence in value 
might be. This would be possible when the 
tendency to variation was within very ffilrrOW 
limits, but as soon as the tpdency to diverg¬ 
ence from the fixed ratio became very strong 
the banks would be in much the same position 
as a rider who attempts to bestride two horses 
which are moving in opposite directions. The 
over-valued metal would be brought to the 
banks in vast quantities, while the under-valued 
metal would be drawn out. The latter would 
soon disappear from circulation, and the whole 
system would break down in face of any serious 
increase or falling off in the value of one metal 
as compared to the other. 

In any case the system would be compara-, 
tively useless, since what we need is stability of 
prices, and bi-metallism could not give us that 
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because the supply of gold and silver together 
is a comparatively fixfed quantity, just as is the 
supply of gold taken alone. It is essential to 
stability of prices that the output of credit shall 
proceed at a direct ratio to the output of goods, 
and bi-metallism can no more give us that than 
can the gold standard. 

The proposals outlined here contain no fixed 
ratios whatever, neither between gold and 
silver, nor between gold and goods. Each 
particular article is left to vary according to the 
ratio between supply and demand, and relative 
values will be constantly changing. But the 
average price will be constant, because the 
’o^ut of credit will bear a constant ratio to 
tlie Stltput of goods. 

There is really nothing new in the idea of 
regulating prices by means of the bank-rate, 
nor need there be any doubt as to its efficiency 
in that direction. ‘Prices always have been 
regulated by the bank-rate with an effective¬ 
ness which, owing to the utter failure of those 
responsible to realise that they held in their 
hands the instrument with which to render 
prices stable, has been but too deadly. The 
originality of this proposal lies in the sugges¬ 
tion that prices should not merely be regulated 
but stabilised by the bank-rate in an intelligent, 
scientific manner. If the driver of a motor 
lorry were to mount the kerb and run into a 
wall on one side of the street, then dash acTQSS 
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and smash into a shop window on the other 
side, then fly down the‘street taking off the 
wheel of a bus here, wrecking a tramcar there, 
and overturning an occasional lamp post, his 
licence would probably be revoked until he had 
learned to handle the wheel with skill and 
intelligence. Yet the vagaries of the bank-rate 
in the past have resembled the antics of such 
a lorry. The rate has been forced up and then 
forced down again by the powers that be with 
only the vaguest conception of the why and 
wherefore of such action, and ruin and desola¬ 
tion have been spread around in consequence. 
First they allow a period of inflation which they 
should not allow, and then they endeavour fc 
atone for this error by committing '^btlier, 
They whip round and pursue a policy of drastic 
deflation, thus spreading ruin and bankruptc) 
around, depriving millions of their means of 
livelihood, and driving mSny to suicide. Yet 
all that is needed is that the bank-rate, the 
steering wheel of modern commerce, should be 
intelligently handled. 

In the past the rate of discount has been 
generally decided by the amount of money 
available. When money is tight the bank-rate 
is raised, and when money is plentiful it is 
reduced. Thus the rate of discount is not 
adapted to the needs of commerce but to the 
amount of money, and this means that com¬ 
merce has been obliged to ad^pt itself to Uwt 
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amount of money available instead of the 
amount of money beiftg adapted to the needs of 
commerce. The tail has always wagged the 
dog. Under the gold standard system it is 
inevitable that the rate of discount, which is 
the regulator which feeds money to commerce, 
should be governed by the amount of money 
available because the amount which it is 
possible to issue under that system is limited. 
And under an inconvertible paper currency 
system the same method has been pursued 
through sheer force of habit and failure to 
understand the principles involved. But the 
true method is to provide an unlimited supply 
of money, which would obviate the necessity of 
afljDftiflg tlw^ate of discount to the amount of 
money available, and then feed this money to 
commerce by mean's of the bank-rate and 
according to the level of prices as indicated by 
index numbers. 

Not the least advantage of the system advo¬ 
cated here is that it would confine the responsi¬ 
bilities of the Governors of the Bank of 
England within very narrow limits, and, for 
their present methods, would substitute a rule 
so simple that it would be almost impossible for 
them to go wrong. Indeed the simplicity and 
obviousness of this method are likely to be the 
chief obstacles to its adoption, since, though 
the causes of our economic troubles are clear 
and indisputable, people have very little faith 
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in obvious and simple remedies. How is it 
possible to believe that trdde slumps and unem¬ 
ployment can be abolished by such simple 
means Surely there must be a catch in it 
somewhere! Why, it would cost nothing to set 
in operation beyond the expense of a staff of 
clerks to calculate the index numbers under the 
direction of a competent statistician, and few 
will be ready to believe that such simple and 
inexpensive measures can be infinitely more 
effective as a remedy for unemployment than 
many millions per annum squandered in doles. 

We are now in a position to criticise effec¬ 
tively the scheme of Professor Irving Fisher 
for stabilising prices by varying the amounto 
of gold in the unit of value, by'vompafiiig’ it 
with the above proposals. There is undoubt¬ 
edly a connection, though'not a very close one, 
between the amount of gold contained in the 
unit of value and its purchasing power. But 
while the amount of gold in the unit determin'es 
the number of units which can be safely issued 
upon the basis of a given quantity of gold, it 
does not determine how many units actually are 
issued within the limits of safety, nor yet the 
velocity of circulation. That is determined by 
the bank-rate. 

Now let us suppose that the Government 
attempt to check a given rise in prices _ by 
increasing the amount of gold in the sovereign. 
This could only affect prices by inducing the 
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bankers to check inflation by raising the rate 
of discount. Thus the real regulating factor 
would be the bank-rate, and the question at 
once arises; why bother about changing the 
amount of gold in the sovereign according to 
the rise or fall of prices as revealed by index 
numbers when prices can be directly controlled 
by the bank-rate itself? Why do indirectly 
and inefficiently what can be more efficiently 
done directly? Why should the owner of a 
motor-car pay a chauffeur to grasp the steering- 
wheel and himself guide the hands of the 
chauffeur from the back seat by means of pieces 
of string tied to his elbows? Surely it would 
be safer and more efficient to allow the chauffeur 
t(T^ tire dw^ing under definite instructions as 
to the course he should pursue or else grasp the 
wheel itself and drivd. 

Professor Fisher’s plan is simply a method of 
doing indirectly and inefficiently by means of 
the amount of gold in the sovereign or the 
dollar what might be done directly and far more 
efficiently by means of the bank-rate. It is 
extremely improbable that it could act effi¬ 
ciently unless the bank-rate was adjusted accord¬ 
ing to the information provided by the index 
numbers, and in that case it would be un¬ 
necessary. Left to their own devices the 
natural instinct of bankers is to limit credit 
only according to the amount of money avail¬ 
able, as that means the largest amount gf 
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profit. Now suppose that the Government 
raise the amount of gold in the unit in order 
to offset a given rise in prices. This might 
reduce the number of units which the bankers 
could safely issue upon the basis of the avail¬ 
able supply of gold and yet leave a considerable 
margin still available for further expansion. In 
that case the bankers would probably make no 
alteration in the rate of discount and prices 
would continue to rise. And the Government 
might have to make a second or even a third 
alteration before the bankers moved, and then 
they would probably take the alarm, force up 
the rate of discount suddenly, and bring on a 
violent contraction of credit accompanied byi 
depression of trade. We might •gt.C o 3 «lKifl 8 hs 
of prices just as violent as under the old system 
unless there was a clear ufiderstanding as to the 
use of the bank-rate according to the movements 
of the index numbers, and in that case there' 
would be no need to bother about the amount 
of gold which the unit of value contains. 

Under an inconvertible paper currency 
system this adjusts itself according to the 
action of the bank-rate. Thus in 1920 the 
value of the pound note was only about 15s. 
according to the pre-war standard, but to-day 
it has risen to abou. i8s., and this has been 
brought about automatically by the action of 
the bank-rate. What useful purpose would 
have been seryed had the GgYerumeilt 90- 
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deavoured to achieve the same result by 
influencing the bank‘-rate through raising the 
amount of gold in the sovereign from 15s. 
to i8s. ? 

Professor Fisher asserts that his scheme 
would retain the gold standard, but this is a 
very doubtful claim. How can we call any¬ 
thing a standard which is constantly changing? 
He himself says that “ a true standard of value 
(general purchasing power over commodities) 
such as we would like our monetary standard 
to be, should not be dependent on one com¬ 
modity merely, whether that commodity be gold 
or silver or wheat or any other single sort of 
gpods.’” Of course not. The only true stan¬ 
dard i^ ^o'n^ the purchasing power of which is 
constant, and if Professor Fisher succeeded in 
stabilising prices under his scheme the true 
standard would be, not the amount of gold in 
the dollar or the Sovereign, which would be 
constantly changing, but the paper unit of 
value the average purchasing power of which 
remained constant. 

Under Professor Fisher’s scheme gold 
would be no more the standard of value than 
under an inconvertible paper currency. Under 
the latter the unit of value would always repre¬ 
sent a certain amount of gold, because gold 
could always be bought with it, and if the 
amount of gold which could be bought would 

* St<i^Uising the Dollar, p. 84. 
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be constantly varying, this is equally true of 
Professor Fisher’s scheme. Therefore, as the 
bank-rate is the only efficient instrument for 
controlling prices, there is no reason why we 
should not adapt it directly to the index 
numbers instead of attempting to manipulate 
it indirectly by varying the amount of gold in 
the unit of value. 

It is the business of our credit system to feed 
commerce with currency to the exact extent of 
its needs, and the feeding mechanism should 
undoubtedly be governed by the rate of dis¬ 
count, not by the quantity of gold in the unit 
of value. It has been pointed out that gold 
owed its adoption as the standard measu r^ o f 
value in the first place to the fact' fRat it is 
uniform in quality, comparatively indestruct¬ 
ible, limited in quantity, and, therefore, very 
valuable in proportion to its bulk and weight. 
Paper money possesses all the advantages of 
gold, and more. It is equally uniform in 
quality, and, if not indestructible, it can be 
readily replaced; and, in place of being limited 
in quantity, it can be supplied in quantity 
exactly proportioned to the needs of bade; 
while its value in proportion to its bulk and 
weight is just what suits our convenience since 
a small slip of paper may serve as a token for 
a thousand pounds or a million. Paper cur¬ 
rency is the ideal currency if only it is exactly 
proportioned to the needs of conjmerce, and this 
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can be accomplished with the utmost ease by 
means of the rate of discount. Gold, therefore, 
should be relegated to its proper place as a com¬ 
modity and nothing more. 

Macleod concludes the twelfth chapter of the 
second volume of his Theory and Practice of 
Banking, with the following passage ; “ The 

primary object of the history we have given 
is to establish Principles. We have given an 
exact history of the different doctrines which 
have been held as to managing the Bank and 
the Paper Currency, until at last scientific 
reasoning and practical experience have equally 
demonstrated that the true method of control¬ 
ling credit and Paper Currency is by means of 
?li'# R'dilTyT'i‘-Discount. We have given ample 
details of the steps by which this great doctrine 
gradually established itself in the Banking and 
Mercantile World. To pursue the subject 
further would not bring out any new principles; 
it would only give superfluous illustrations of 
a principle which is now as firmly established 
among all competent persons as the Newtonian 
Law of Gravity is among men of science; and, 
therefore, prolonging an account would only 
ocfcupy space without any good object.” Macleod 
further points out that this principle was first 
demonstrated in the first edition of his work in 
1856. 

From this passage it would seem as if 
Macleod had anticipated the principle of regu- 
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lating prices by means of the bank-rate, which 
it is the main purpose of 'this work to demon¬ 
strate, and he does, indeed, appear to have had 
a sort of half glimpse. Obviously he came 
nearer to it than anyone else before or since 
up to the publication of this work. Neverthe¬ 
less, he nowhere demonstrates that the bank 
rate is the true instrument for regulating prices, 
so far as I am aware, and he seems to have been 
thinking mainly of the foreign exchanges, 
though it is fair to point out that foreign ex¬ 
changes and prices are really only two different 
aspects of the same great question. But that 
he had not fully grasped all the bearings of the 
problem is clearly shown by the latter half of 
the passage quoted, for if there*^ uffli' tKffig 
more obvious than another it is that the prin¬ 
ciple outlined in this work is not “ as firmly 
established among all competent persons as the 
Newtonian Law ” even to-day, still less in 
Macleod’s time. 

How near Macleod came to a clear grasp of 
the law which governs prices and the proper 
method of regulating them is shown by this 
generalisation of his: “ The Value of Money 
varies Inversely as Prices, and Directly as 
Discount.”* This is really equivalent to say¬ 
ing that prices vary inversely as the rate 
of discount, which is, broadly speaking, the 
very principle which it is the main purpose of 
‘ Theory and Practice of Banking, Vol. i., p. 58. 
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this book to demonstrate, owing to the fact that 
stability of prices is the key to the unemploy¬ 
ment problem. 

Yet with Macleod it was a case of “ So near 
and yet so far.” He failed to see that 
prices might be regulated by the bank-rate, and 
this failure appears to have been due to his 
attachment to the gold standard. Thus, while 
he declared that “ an Improperly Low Rate of 
Discount is, in effect, a Depreciation of the 
Currency,” he added that “ the true great power 
of governing and controlling the Paper Cur¬ 
rency, or Credit, is by carefully adjusting the 
Rate of Discount to the state of the Foreign 

f xchanges and the state of the Bidlion in the 
latter part of this passage shows 
where Macleod went wrong, for while it pre¬ 
sents the policy which must be followed with a 
currency based on gold, it is the following out 
of such principles which produces contractions 
of credit and trade depression, as a study of the 
mechanism of the exchanges and the mode of 
their operation under the gold standard will 
show. Inflation at home, under the gold 
standard, increases prices, not only in paper but 
in gold. The effect of increased gold prices is 
to stimulate imports and to check exports. This 
swings the exchanges against us and puts a pre¬ 
mium upon the export of gold. But the export 
of gold reduces the amount of gold available 
‘ Theory and Practice of Banking, Vol. ii., p. 346. 
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in this country as a basis for credit and causes 
a tightness of money. Then the exchanges 
being against us and gold going out of the 
country, the bank-rate is raised, as Macleod 
recommends. This causes a contraction of 
credit and a fall in prices. The increased bank- 
rate checks the export of gold, while the fall in 
prices checks imports and stimulates exports. 
This certainly redresses the adverse exchange, 
but the contraction of credit and the fall in prices 
also cause depression of trade. 

What we need is a system which will regulate 
the exchanges without causing trade depression. 
With an inconvertible paper currency regulated 
by the bank-rate according to the level of pricey , 
none of the above sequence of*^'eiiTib could 
occur. Only such gold would be exported to 
balance imports as was available in the market 
and could be spared by the country, and no 
matter how much was expo'rted there could be 
no contraction of credit as a result since the 
amount of money available would in no way 
depend upon the amount of gold. The bank- 
rate would simply ignore the foreign exchanges 
because they could be trusted to adjust them¬ 
selves. An adverse exchange, properly so called, 
is the sign of an adverse balance of trade, and its 
effect is to put a premium upon exports. So 
long as the adverse balance of trade grows it is 
desirable that the exchange should become more 

and more adverse, since it does us no serious 

« 
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harm and continues to increase the bonus upon 
exports, and thus increase our selling power, 
the tendency of which will be to increase exports 
and thus automatically redress the exchanges 
without any contraction of credit at home. 

Stabilising prices and stabilising exchanges, 
by the way, are not the same thing. With an 
inconvertible paper currency in this country the 
exchanges would only be permanently stabilised 
if the other commercial countries adopted the 
same system. If they adhered to the gold 
standard while we adopted an inconvertible 
paper currency, regulated by the bank-rate, the 
course of the foreign exchanges would vary with 
the price of gold. In the event of gold con¬ 
tinuing'lu dipreciate as before the war, our 
inconvertible pound might be quoted above the 
old par of exchanger. On the other hand, if all 
the leading commercial countries should adopt 
a scientifically organised currency, the exchanges 
would be permanently stabilised except for those 
fluctuations which inevitably result from the ebb 
and flow of international trade. 

Macleod not only failed to realise the possi¬ 
bilities of the rate of discount in stabilising 
prices, but even denied that an invariable 
standard of value is possible, though he ad¬ 
mitted the possibility of a measure of value with¬ 
out, apparently, making up his mind as to 
whether or not this measure could be invariable.* 

'Theory and practice of Banking, Vol. i., pp. 114-5. 
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There is no need to enter here into the some¬ 
what sophistical reasoning My which he attempted 
to justify these propositions. It will suffice to 
point out that a measure of value we must have 
and that such a measure will be useless unless 
it is a standard to which all can appeal; while 
the more closely it approximates to absolute 
invariability the more useful it will be. There 
is no reason why a certain fraction of the wealth 
of the nation on a certain date, as ascertained 
by index numbers, should not be accepted as 
our standard measure of value, and the purchas¬ 
ing power of that fraction, which we can call the 
“ pound,” can be kept as invariable as is neces¬ 
sary for the practical purposes of commerce by, 
means of the rate of discount. 

The implication that prices vary inversely as 
the rate of discount contained in Macleod’s for¬ 
mula given above, is, of course, only approxi¬ 
mately correct, only true, that is, in a very 
general sense. With the bank-rate at 7 per 
cent, prices fall rapidly, and when it is reduced 
to 6 or 5 per cent, they fall still, but not so 
rapidly. As the bank-rate is reduced, the rate 
of decline in prices is reduced until there comes 
a point at which the fall ceases entirely. If the 
bank-rate is reduced still further, the turning 
point is passed and prices enter on the upward 
grade. The turning point seems to have been 
reached recently when the bank-rate was reduced 
to 4 ^ per cent., and prices are now rising. There 
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is always a certain “ critical point,” which marks 
the turn in prices. As the rate of discount falls 
prices fall also until the critical point is reached, 
and then they begin to expand again. Or, 
taking the matter from the other end, as the 
bank-rate is raised from zero the rise in prices 
becomes steadily less marked until the critical 
point is reached, when they commence to de¬ 
cline, the decline being accelerated by each 
fresh rise in the bank-rate. We need to keep 
the bank-rate varying as closely as possible round 
that critical point by means of index numbers. 

Let us now look at the record of prices during 
the last few years, as indicated by the index 
numbers of The Economisi, and see how the 
matter .>v,rkf>out in practice. 


Basis (average 1901-5) 
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. ii6'6 
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December, 1915 
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June, 1922 
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Thus prices reached their peak in March, 

1920, and it is instructive'to compare with this 
table the following list of changes in the bank- 
rate: 

Raised from 5 to 6 per cent, on November 6th, 1919. 
Raised from 6 to 7 per cent, on April 15th, 1920. 
Reduced from 7 to 6| per cent, on April 28th, 1921. 
Reduced from 6| to 6 per cent, on June 23rd, 1921. 
Reduced from 6 to si per cent, on July 21st, 1921. 
Reduced from 5J to 5 per cent, on November 3rd, 

1921. 

Reduced from 5 to 4J per cent, on February 17th, 

1922. 

Reduced from 4J to 4 per cent, on April 13th, 1922. 
Reduced from 4 to 3j per cent, on June i6th, 1922. 
Reduced from 3J to 3 per cent, on July 13th, 1922. 

Such was the shortage of goods following thp./ 
war and the keenness of speculative-flTcerprlse, 
that even a 6 per cent, bank-rate failed to stop 
inflation, and prices kept ofi rising until the rate 
was raised to 7 per cent, on April 15th, 1920. 
But the 7 per cent, bank-rate* proved thoroughly 
effective, and by December of the same year 
prices had fallen no points, or not much less 
than one-third. No wonder trade collapsed! 
What business man would be mad enough to 
buy with prices falling at that rate ? They con¬ 
tinued to fall until the early months of this year 
in spite of repeated reductions in the bank-rate. 
The rate reached 4^ per,cent, on February 17th 
of this year, and in March the figures show a 
distinct upward tendency. This suggests that 
the critical point or the turning point is 4^ per 
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cent, under present conditions, but it must be 
borne in mind that the critical point may be a 
very different one under different circumstances. 
Higher prices mean higher interest, and it would 
probably take, say, a 5 per cent, bank-rate to 
accomplish now what would have been done by 
a 3 per cent, rate before the war. Again, a 6 
per cent, rate failed to check inflation immedi¬ 
ately after the war, yet it was not until the 
rate was reduced to 4^ per cent, that the turn 
came after the slump. This was obviously due 
to the fact that the former period was a boom 
period when everyone was optimistic and dis¬ 
posed to risk things, whereas now we are in the 
midst or nearing the end of a slump when the 
general ^‘^eling is pessimistic and cautious, as 
the result of having been badly bitten, and 
people are indispose,d to take risks. All this 
illustrates the fact that prices cannot be kept 
stable by a bank-rate kept at the same level. 
It will have to be varied constantly according 
to circumstances, and will need to be much 
higher when people are in an optimistic and 
speculative mood than when they are depressed 
and cautious. It may be added that to keep 
prices varying closely round the selected level 
it will probably be necessary to make additions 
to and reductions from the bank-rate in smaller 
fractions than one-half per cent. Fractions of 
one-quarter or even one-eighth may have to be 
used. 
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And now let us look It the unemployment 
figures and see how they are affected by the 
bank-rate and declining prices. These figures 
are taken from The Economist. 


Trade Union Unemployment Percentages 
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Thus the percentage of unemployed trade 
unionists at the end of April, 1920, was only 0-9, 
a quite nominal figure and about as low as it 
could be. At that time, bd it noted, we heard 
nothing about the workers being thrown out of 
employment by German competition, although 
prices and nominal costs of production were then 
at their height. That cry has developed since 
we deliberately forced down prices with the 
object of enabling our manufacturers to meet 
German competition. And to-day we hear com¬ 
plaints about competition from Germany after 
our prices have been cut down by 50 per cent, 
while prices in Germany have been continuously 
advancing. 
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On April 15th, 192? 

), the bank-rate was 

raised 


to 7 per cent., and thenceforward we get a rapid 
fall in prices and a steady rise in the number of 
unemployed until it reached the appalling per¬ 
centage of 23 in June of the following year. 
The figures clearly bring out the futility of the 
pretence that it is the increase of unemployment 
which causes the fall in prices and not the fall 
in prices which causes unemployment. For, 
apart from the fact that the bank-rate was raised 
for the express purpose of bringing down prices 
and that employment was good until they were 
brought down, we see that the rise in unemploy¬ 
ment mostly developed after the huge fall in 
Jsrices which marked the end of 1920. By that 
time prices hacf fallen nearly one-third in a few 
months, while unemployment had only risen to 
6 per cent. It was during the next six months 
that the maximum amount of unemployment 
developed, and the fall in prices was less during 
the whole of the subsequent twelve months than 
it was during the few last months of 1920. After 
the maximum had been passed the employment 
situation began to improve a little as the fall 
in prices became steadily less rapid, but the 
shock to public confidence caused by such a 
slump in prices and the immense financial losses 
resulting necessarily renders recovery very slow, 
especially as no one knows for how long the 
policy of deflation has been laid aside. 

Observe that the tables given above practi- 

I 
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cally constitute a section ;of Sauerbeck’s chart 
showing the Course of Average Prices of 
General Commodities in England expressed 
statistically. We get the usual rise in prices 
until they reach their peak, when a financial 
crisis supervenes, in this case represented by a 
raising of the bank-rate to 7 per cent. We then 
get the long downward slope of prices accom¬ 
panied by increasing unemployment until the fall 
in prices is checked. This always occurs, but 
although it has occurred again and again, exactly 
the same cycle of events having been repeated 
scores of times, and although the slump in prices 
is followed by a flood of unemployment as surely 
as the setting of the sun is followed by the nigh^ 
yet the cause of these floods of’unerhployment 
is made a wonderful mystery. Even the 
periodical recurrence of sun-spots provides a 
more acceptable explanation than the one which 
is staring us in the face and shouting for recog¬ 
nition. 

What causes the flood of unemployment is as 
plain as the sun in the heavens. Here is an 
illustration of the whole matter in a nutshell. 
“ Mr R. M. Turner, O.B.E., Secretary to the 
British Legation, Copenhagen, in his report on 
Denmark, dated March last, writes that the 
economic situation throughout last year was 
characterised by depression and unemployment. 
The fall in prices which began in the autumn 
of 1920 found a number of Dani^ industrial and 
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business houses wi^ij large stocks on which 
increasingly heavy losses were incurred as the 
year proceeded. The fall in prices was also 
attended by an almost complete cessation of 
buying on the part of the general public, who 
partly had provided themselves as adequately 
as possible during the previous period of rising 
prices, and partly refrained from placing new 
orders in the hope of a further fall in the future. 
The result was that no merchant or manufacturer 
dare place orders for stock, and the whole of the 
community bought only in such quantities as 
were regarded as the minimum for immediate 
requirements.”^ It may be added that the only 
Vhing for merchants and manufacturers to do, in 
the absence ctf orders, was to dismiss hands 
wholesale in order to save themselves from ruin, 
or at least in the endeavour to do so. Hence 
the flood of unemployment. Why, then, bother 
about sun-spots ? 

The fact that traders refuse to buy during 
periods of falling prices and use up their accumu¬ 
lated stocks illustrates how admirably our 
present system is designed to produce and 
accentuate to the utmost possible extent violent 
fluctuations in prices. During periods of fall¬ 
ing prices stocks are reduced very low and, 
owing to the factories being closed down or 
running short time for long periods, it is 
probable that there is a considerable reduction 
* Board ojtTrade Journal, June aandi, igaa. 
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in productive power whicS cannot be at once 
restored. Farmers, cotton growers, rubber 
growers and planters of all descriptions, unable 
to obtain remunerative prices during times of 
depression, reduce the areas under cultivation 
considerably. Thus when the corner is turned 
and another period of inflation commences 
stocks are very low and productive power is low 
also for the time being. This, of course, very 
much accentuates the tendency ,of prices to rise 
when the bank-rate is lowered below the critical 
point. Hence the fluctuations in prices 
are violently accentuated. Whereas under a 
sane currency system every increase of output 
would be automatically accompanied by an/ 
increased issue of purchasing pdWer, and vice 
versa, so that fluctuations, even of individual 
commodities, would be reduced to a minimum. 

Seeing that a reduction qf the bank-rate to 
4^ per cent, caused a turn towards higher 
prices, and that the rate is now down to 3 per 
cent., it is evident that we stand on the thres¬ 
hold of a period of inflation in spite of the 
declared intention of the Government to deflate 
and restore gold payments as soon as the state 
of the foreign exchanges renders that course 
practicable. This uncertainty as to what policy 
the Government will follow in the immediate 
future is obviously one of the most powerful 
obstacles to a trade revival. But assuming 
events to follow a normal course and develop 
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according to prece^nt we may expect to see a 
steady rise in pricA and a steady revival of 
trade. This will bring with it a rise in the 
cost of living. The cost of living appears to 
be about stationary at present in spite of a 
rise in the average price of general commodities, 
but this is obviously due to the tendency of 
food prices and the cost of fuel and lighting to 
fall during the summer months and the cost 
of living must soon follow the general trend 
of prices.* The rise in the cost of living will 
then begin to be punctuated by demands for 
higher wages in compensation, strikes, and 
industrial troubles generally. But prices will 
. continue to go up and the cost of living to 
'rise until the people begin to get exasperated 
and the Government alarmed. 

The “ experts ” .will then bethink them¬ 
selves again of their policy of deflation. They 
will be warned beforehand that deflation and 
falling prices mean disastrous trade depression 
and widespread unemployment, but they will 
probably be deaf to all warnings, and the 
bank-rate will be forced up. Then there will 
follow a vast contraction of credit. All specu¬ 
lative enterprise will cease. Traders will cease 
to buy and content themselves with unloading 
accumulated stocks. Hands will be dismissed 
on a wholesale scale and a great epidemic of 
unemployment will set in. 

* The cost of living commenced to rise in June. 
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Then the “ experts ” yill begin to Scratch 
their heads and wondei* what causes these 
“ mysterious ” floods oi unemployment. A 
crop of “ explanations ” will be put forward 
consistent only in ignoring every essential factor 
of the situation. We shall be told that the 
decline in trade is due to “ world causes,” 
ignoring the fact that it is only in those parts 
of the world where deflation has been in progress 
that the depression exists.* We shall be told 
that the decline in trade is ,not due to the 
fall in prices, but that the fall in prices is due 
to the decline in trade, ignoring the facts that 
the very object of deflation is to cause a fall in 
prices, that a fall in prices as the result of. 
deflation is a necessary deduction from the 

* “ By reason of its high gold standard and its wide 
radius of action the U.S.A. dollar can be taken as a 
standard against which the curfencies of other countries 
can be placed in comparison as to their percentage of 
gold standard with the dollar. Sfvitzerland comes first, 
with loi per cent., and, as shown above, has at least 
100,000 unemployed; a large number compared to the 
population. The U.S.A., with lOo per cent., has three to 
four millions; Sweden ^ per cent, gold standard 34-8 per 
cent, unemployed, Holland 94 per cent, gold standard, 
Great Britain 90 per cent., Denmark 77 per cent., Norway 
62 per cent., have all high unemployment figures; while 
Germany, with 2 per cent, gold standard, has practically 
the least amount proportionally to population of unem¬ 
ployment, and Czechoslovakia, with 9 per cent, gold 
standard, has but 16,000 unemployed.” (W. K. Horne, 
World’s Work, July, 1922.) The reason why the countries 
with d^reciated currencies have least unemployment is 
obviously that there has been little deflation in those 
countries, so trade has not been paralysed by falling 
prices. 
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quantity theory, ani that trade was booming 
until the contractioi\ of credit set in as the 
result of forcing up «ie bank-rate. We shall 
be told that unemployment is the result of a 
falling off in demand, ignoring the fact that 
there can be no falling off in effective demand 
without a falling off in effective purchasing 
power as the result of a contraction of credit, 
and an obstruction to buying in the shape of 
falling prices. As a last resort we shall be 
told that all qur economic evils result from 
German competition, ignoring the fact that 
German competition never does us any harm 
when the bank-rate is low and prices are rising. 




CHAPTER TWELVE 


IS NATIONALISATION NECESSARY? 

Observe that the question at the head of this 
chapter is not: Is nationalisation desirable? 
but; Is nationalisation necessary? We have 
nearly a million and a half unemployed in 
this country alone, at the time of writing, and 
it is desirable to provide them'with work at 
the earliest possible moment. To do this it is 
necessary to obtain the greatest possible measure 
of agreement and support, anjJ to avoid antagon¬ 
ising powerful classes or interests as far as 
possible. The question of the desirability and 
of the necessity for nationalisation are two 
quite distinct things and, in discussing this 
matter, should be kept distinct. 

If it is possible to deal with the problem of 
unemployment without raising the antagonism 
of the financial classes the task will be enor¬ 
mously facilitated. Not only is it obvious that 
the above scheme does not necessarily involve 
nationalisation, but it is equally obvious that it 

136 
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is as much to the advantage of the bankers as 
of the unemployed. iXhey \vould be practically 
freed, once and fon all, from the dread of 
recurring crises. There would always be an 
abundance of money or credit to keep pace with 
the output of goods, and the continuous whirl¬ 
ing of the economic machine at full speed and 
efficiency would mean the maximum amount of 
profit to themselves. The business classes 
would benefit equally, since they would be free 
from the continual danger of having the fruits 
of their whole life’s labour suddenly swept away 
by causes beyond their control and through no 
fault of their own as the result of financial crises. 
The workers would benefit by continuity of 
employment at good wages and fixed prices. 
The knowledge that every advance in wages 
was not going to be. swallowed up immediately 
by a corresponding advance in prices would 
render industrial ♦troubles far more rare and 
far easier of adjustment. Indeed we should 
be within reach of a method of adjusting all 
wage disputes by a simple system of costing 
and nine-tenths of our industrial difficulties 
would be abolished at a stroke. Statesmen 
would have the advantage of abundant and 
constant revenues which would enable them 
to pay off debt and leave an ample margin 
for social reforms. In short, it would be a 
tactical error in face of such a unity of interests 
to throw in the apple of discord by proposing 
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the nationalisation of the Wnks at this juncture 
and in this connection. Z'hat issue should be 
kept quite distinct. Al we shall see in a 
later chapter, this same scheme will enable 
us to deal satisfactorily with the dangers 
of financial monopoly without resorting to 
nationalisation. 

All that is necessary in countries which have 
a central bank is a slight modification of the 
banking laws, and a definite instruction to the 
Governors of the central bank tp follow the rule 
already outlined. It should be no more difficult 
to secure its honest and efficient execution than 
it has been to secure the carrying out of Peel’s 
Bank Charter Act. The paper money should 
be made inconvertible and either the Govern¬ 
ment or the Directors of the central bank should 
be authorised to issue just as much additional 
currency as might be necessary to maintain the 
accepted level of prices. An abundance of 
currency could always be kept available; but, 
generally speaking, no additional legal tender 
should be issued until the credit possible upon 
the basis of that already issued is practically 
exhausted. 

In case of countries like the United States, 
having no central bank, a similar modification 
of the banking laws would be necessary, for it 
would be extremely unwise to leave the matter 
to the option and discretion of the banks them¬ 
selves. It would probably be wise to institute 
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a central bank; but there would be no difficulty 
in setting up a staff , for recording prices and 
compiling index nurllbers and instructing the 
banks to adjust theirVate of discount accord¬ 
ingly. 




CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

OUR FOREIGN TRADE 

Admitting that this proposal for issuing pur¬ 
chasing power in exact proportion to the output 
of goods is sound enough so far as it goes, yet 
it may be argued that, as a cure for unemploy¬ 
ment, it fails to take the circumstances of 
foreign trade into account. England is largely 
dependent upon her foreign trade, not only for 
her supplies of food and raw materials, but, as 
a consequence, for the employment of her work¬ 
people. That is true, and it may be admitted 
that foreign trade provides* by far the most 
difficult aspect of the problem, for we have 
little control over foreign markets or the finan¬ 
cial policies of foreign countries. Neverthe¬ 
less, the difficulty is not so great as at first sight 
appears. 

It should be remembered that we sell to 
foreign countries only that we may obtain in 
return those supplies of food and other materials 
which we do not ourselves produce. The goods 
we send out are really payment for the goods 
we bring in, and in order that we may buy from 
140 
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others it is necessary .that they should buy from 
us in return. Now, ii foreign countries fail to 
buy from us during ^mes of depression it is 
not because they have not the goods to ex¬ 
change. Even at the present moment the 
world contains an abundance of all the materials 
we require, and foreign nations are quite will¬ 
ing to sell them. The stagnation of trade is 
due to the fact that they, like ourselves, are 
paralysed by falling prices. They can no more 
afford to buy on a falling market than we can. 
The question is as to how far the adoption of a 
sound currency policy by ourselves would enable 
us to overcome the difficulties of trade caused by 
unsound currency policies abroad. 

A slump in ttade abroad would cause a falling 
tendency among prices at home; but, under the 
currency policy which has been outlined, pur¬ 
chasing power in jhis country would be auto¬ 
matically kept up by the reduction of the bank- 
rate and consequent expansion of credit. This 
would enable us to keep up our imports and, 
if exports tended to fall off, it would mean that 
the exchanges would go heavily against us. 
Now the effect of an adverse exchange is to 
put up the price of imports and to reduce the 
price of exports. It has much the same effect 
as an automatic bonus upon exports which 
steadily increases the more the balance of trade 
goes against us. 

As there would no longer be any payment 
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in gold on demand it would be impossible to 
raid our gold reserves iJ order to redress the 
balance. Gold would t/; treated just like any 
other commodity, and anyone needing it would 
have to go to the gold brokers and buy it just 
like buying wheat or sugar in the open market. 
Only what was left over after providing for our 
own needs or our own reserves would be avail¬ 
able for export. The British Empire is the 
world’s greatest gold producer, and most of the 
gold comes to London to be re-exported to the 
countries needing it. At such a time as that 
under consideration the balance available for 
export would probably be not much greater than 
that available in ordinary times, so we could 
not make up the deficiency of Our exports in 
gold. 

The imports would have to be paid for in 
goods, and it is a question hpw far the increas¬ 
ing selling power caused by the increasingly 
adverse exchanges, which would result from 
keeping up our imports by keeping up our pur¬ 
chasing power, would enable us to keep the 
stream of foreign trade circulating. The ex¬ 
periment is well worth trying, and there need 
be little doubt as to the result. Our selling 
power would steadily increase, and, as foreign 
countries are always anxious to sell, the stream 
would soon overflow all obstacles and cut fresh 
channels for itself. Moreover, we have the 
example of Germany before us. ,Although she 
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is largely dependen.t on foreign trade, and 
although many of her !jest customers are heavily 
smitten by the slump, she has very little unem¬ 
ployment because she nas kept up the purchas¬ 
ing power of her people instead of diminishing 
it. Her success is the more remarkable because 
of the hostility which her traders have to face 
in other countries. If Germany can keep her 
people employed during times of depression 
abroad, and that by methods by no means very 
scientific, why should not we ? 

Here is a typical glimpse of the condition of 
trade in Germany contained in a report on the 
condition of the leading industries of the Pala¬ 
tinate. “ The brick-fields were unable to cope 
with the demdnd for bricks, and there was a 
deficiency in tiles for roofing. Iron foundries 
were engaged on orders placed by the motor-car 
industry, while otter branches of the iron and 
metal industries had sufficient orders. In spite 
of bounding prices orders for tricot goods for 
the winter season have this year been placed 
unusually early, and one firm in particular re¬ 
ported that it had already secured orders 
guaranteeing employment for the rest of the 
year. The shoe industry was also extremely 
busy, the chief demand being for goods for 
delivery, but contracts were also made for July, 
August and September.”* There is much 
more to the same effect, and all the reports tell 
* Board §} Trade Journal, June asnd, igaj. 
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the same story. It is abundantly clear that 
Germany’s home trade is not being depressed 
by the condition of foreign trade, but that her 
foreign trade is thriving because she has main¬ 
tained the prosperity of her trade at home. 
When we take intelligent steps to maintain the 
prosperity of our home trade we shall find that 
the prosperity of our foreign trade will follow. 

There is no reason why, given a healthily 
organised credit and currency system, a crisis 
or depression abroad should materially affect 
prosperity and the state of employment in this 
country. Since we only sell in order that we 
may buy in return those classes of goods which 
we do not ourselves produce, and since the 
existence of a crisis or depresston in one or 
more foreign countries does not mean that they 
have less to sell, there is n6thing in such a state 
of affairs to prevent us froni. buying what we 
need, and, once the purchase is made, the seller 
must take payment in goods in one form or 
another. In point of fact a depression abroad 
usually means that there is an extra abundance 
of goods available for purchase at lower prices. 
Moreover this country chiefly needs food and 
raw materials, and the production of these 
articles is not seriously affected, as a rule, by 
a commercial crisis. As to the fearsome effects 
of foreign competition during times of depres¬ 
sion, so much dreaded in some quarters, it may 
be laid down that the country jvhich cannot 
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buy cannot sell, and that the country which 
buys is bound to sell. 

An excellent illustraijon of the fact that when 
a slump abroad causes a crisis and depression 
in this country it is due entirely to our vicious 
credit and currency arrangements is provided 
by the case which occurred in the year 1857, 
when a slump in America was followed by a 
crisis and depression here. The American 
slump caused a great fall in the value of the 
vast amount of American securities held in this 
country, and this caused a contraction of credit 
here. All the usual results followed—the 
crisis, the fall in prices, and the slump in trade. 
But the fall in the value of the American 
securities could not have affected our financial 
stability in the least had our currency been 
scientifically organised. With an inconvert¬ 
ible paper currency regulated by the bank-rate 
and quite independent of either American 
securities or gold, there would always be an 
abundance of, money available. Any causes 
which tended to lower prices by contracting 
credit would be met and checked automatically 
by a lowering of the bank-rate and an expansion 
of credit. 

An illustration of the fact that a depression 
in one country need not necessarily cause 
depression in another is provided by Sauer¬ 
beck’s chart which shows that in 1901 there was 
a boom in A;nerica while this country and 

K 
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Germany were in the grip of depression; and 
now Germany is enjoying comparative pros¬ 
perity, as the result of l^,eping up the purchas¬ 
ing power of her people,'while England and the 
United States are afflicted by a slump. 

Again, the present substantial improvement 
in trade and employment in this country com¬ 
menced with the first reduction in the bank-rate 
early in the present year, and has been con¬ 
siderably accentuated by the subsequent 
reductions. The reduction in the number of 
unemployed was regular and continuous week 
by week until the Engineers’ Strike and the 
Shipyard Strike began to affect matters 
adversely, and since those strikes were settled 
the reduction has been renewed. The pro¬ 
gress already made is substantial, and the 
further lowering of the bank-rate to 3 per cent, 
should bring a further improvement. This 
improvement is entirely independent of the 
state of trade abroad. There is no change 
whatever in conditions in Russia or any other 
country to account for it, and this illustrates the 
folly of assuming that the key to improved 
conditions lies in the opening of Russian 
markets, and similar illusions. If Russian 
markets are not opened the loss will be confined 
mainly to Russia. 

Yet the improvement in home trade is, and 
will be, accompanied by an improvement in 
foreign trade, That is because jt enables QUf 
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people to buy. The people from whom we 
buy are compelled to take their payment in 
goods, and this enables us to sell. So far as 
foreign trade is concerned we may almost say; 
Take care of the purchases and the sales will 
take care of themselves. When we buy our 
selling power is automatically increased by the 
operation of the exchanges. In times of bad 
trade abroad we can buy more cheaply, and the 
operation of Jthe exchanges converts this 
increased purchasing power into increased 
selling power, since any tendency to a falling 
off in exports would swing the exchanges 
against us, and thus act like a bonus upon 
exports, the bonus being really provided by the 
cheaper imports. 

But, after all, it is ijot necessary to depend on 
these considerations since, once the principle of 
regulating prices Isy means of the bank-rate and 
an inconvertible paper currency is generally 
recognised, it will be possible to call an inter¬ 
national conference and secure its adoption in 
all the leading commercial countries. 

How an inconvertible paper currency will 
stimulate foreign trade as well as home trade 
by maintaining or increasing the general level 
of prices is shown by Mr J. P. Wileman, C.E., 
in his study of the Brazilian Exchange.* The 
experience of Brazil shows that “ when the fall 

'Brazilian Exchange: The Study of an Infonyertibf^ 
(Currency. 
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in the exchange is caused by a reduction of the 
value of the exports themselves there will be 
no increase of imports ”; ij^t that when exchange 
is depreciated by a depreciation of the currency 
then “during the periods of low exchange, in 
place of any decrease in the value of imports 
taking place, there is a decided tendency to 
increase the demand, in spite of the rise in 
nominal paper prices.” He adds; “ This stereo¬ 
typed tendency to increase the /consumption of 
imports precisely when a decrease would be 
expected and desirable, is one of the many 
paradoxes of inconvertible currencies.”* 

But there is nothing mysterious about the 
apparent paradox, and the increased buying is 
not merely in spite of, but becausi of, the rise in 
prices. Everybody buys freely when prices are 
rising, and this buying extends to imported 
articles as well as to articles produced at home. 
So imports are stimulated and, as the imports 
have to be paid for, exports are stimulated as 
well. This would be even more the case with 
a manufacturing country like England with its 
multifarious products than with Brazil, which is 
so largely dependent on one particular com¬ 
modity—coffee, the total value of which de¬ 
pends on the seasons and the state of the foreign 
markets, both of which are beyond the control 
of Brazil. 

' Brazilian Exchange: The Study of an Jncom/ertibls 
Currency, pp. 15-16, * 
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Thus the experience of Brazil illustrates 
what is happening iti Germany to-day, and why 
the number of German unemployed is down to 
a quite nominal figurej as against our own figure 
at its worst of over two millions. Foreign trade 
shares the prosperity of the home trade because 
great productivity at home means a large out¬ 
put of wealth and provides the wherewithal to 
buy. And if we buy we are bound to sell be¬ 
cause our customers must take payment. So 
once again wa see that the prosperity of our 
foreign trade is dependent upon the prosperity 
of our home trade, and not vice versa. 

The suggestion that the increased consump¬ 
tion of imports as the result of rising prices 
represents one of the paradoxes of an incon¬ 
vertible currency is an echo of the misconcep¬ 
tion, deeply roote^ among economists, that 
a fall in prices is accompanied by increased 
consumption. Business men do not hold this 
idea, and it is only true under certain limited 
circumstances. For instance, the Indian 
Government have found that a reduction of the 
duty on salt is usually accompanied by so con¬ 
siderable an increase of consumption as to 
produce a larger revenue from a smaller tax. 
But in a case like this a definite amount is taken 
off the price at one step, and there the fall 
ceases. Even those who have large stocks on 
hand do not necessarily lose anything, since the 
amount of the tax on the quantity not sold will 
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be refunded. There is no reason to stop buy¬ 
ing unless there is some prospect of a further 
reduction in the tax. Much the same holds 
good of a reduction in p^'ice owing to a fall in 
the costs of production, because no loss to the 
producer is involved, and such a reduction is 
not likely to be so soon repeated as to induce 
the consumer to wait for a further reduction. 
But the reduction in prices which results from 
a sharp contraction of credit is considerable, of 
long duration, and of very uncertain ex'tent. 
Those business men with large stocks on hand 
lose heavily, and the situation leaves them no 
alternative but to cut purchases down to the 
lowest possible figure and reduce expenses by 
dismissing as many hands as possible. 

It is curious to observe the inverse way of 
reasoning which prevails on these subjects, and 
which accounts, by its results, for the ruin of 
the lives of millions of urffortunate human 
beings. Thus when a contraction of credit 
brings about a fall in prices, which is the inevit¬ 
able consequence according to the quantity 
theory, and when this fall in prices brings about 
a slump in trade, as it inevitably must, instead 
of recognising the obvious connection between 
cause and effect it is promptly and obstinately 
asserted that the fall in prices is the result of 
the slump in trade. And when the slump in 
trade at home causes a falling off in our foreign 
trade, as it inevitably must do owing to the fall- 
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ing off in the purchasing power of the people, 
it is immediately asserted that the decline 
in trade at home is the result of the slump in 
foreign trade. Similarly, when the depreciation 
of our paper money as the result of inflation 
causes a rise in the price of gold and, 
therefore, a fall in the foreign exchanges owing 
to the fact that the gold value of our paper is 
less, it is at once asserted that the price of gold 
is moving in sympathy with the foreign ex- 
chan|fes instetwi of the foreign exchanges 
moving in sympathy with the price of gold. 





CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

GOLD, PAPER, AKD FOREIGN TRADE 

Even granting the adoption of an inconvertible 
paper currency and prices regulated to a given 
level by means of the bank-rate by all the 
leading commercial countries, gold will probably 
be still the best available standard of value for 
international purposes if it does not depreciate 
too much. It is true that the system advocated 
here will enable us to view the possibility of the 
discovery of synthetic gojd and a consequent 
fall in its value with equanimity since it will 
be a comparatively easy m&tter to calculate 
exchange values by the method of index 
numbers; but so long as it retains its value gold 
is obviously the most suitable international 
measure of values. It will have nothing to do 
with fixing prices but will have its own index 
number, and its price will be regulated by 
supply and demand just like any other com¬ 
modity. It is obviously more convenient, 
however, to adjust exchanges in terms of one 
commodity uniform in quality, comparatively 
indestructible, and generally acceptable than 
152 
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in terms of some liundreds which possess none 
of these attributes.* A new par of exchange 
will have to be calculated between the various 
countries, but that is gll. 

One of the oddest features of the present 
situation is the tangle of vague and mutually 
contradictory beliefs held about the influence 
of paper prices in international trade. Thus we 
are told that one of the chief causes of bad trade 
is high prices, and one reason for hasty and 
disastrous deflation has been the necessity for 
reducing prices in order that wages might be 
reduced also, thus enabling us to sell more 
cheaply abroad. But this is sadly confused. 
So far as home trade is concerned the fall in 
prices has been more than offset by the fall in 
purchasing power, and it is just the fall in prices 
which has caused tjie trade paralysis. While 
prices and wages were high trade was booming. 
The slump followed and was caused by the 
fall. 

As regards competition abroad it is a curious 
fact that while we are deflating our currency 
with the vague hope of inaeasing our competi¬ 
tive power, Germany is accused of inflating 
hers for exactly the same reason. In truth both 
these views are untenable. International debts 
have to be expressed in gold prices before they 
can be settled, and mere paper prices do not 
seriously affect competitive power in either 
direction. Thus Germany’s depreciated cur- 
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rency means that she has to pay an enormous 
price, in paper, for her imports with a corre¬ 
sponding increase in the paper price of her 
exports. But all these ^ things balance them¬ 
selves when expressed in gold prices. The 
only way in which Germany’s depreciated 
paper could enable her to sell more cheaply 
would be by reducing the real wages received 
by her workers; but ill-paid, and, consequently, 
ill-fed and inefficient labour is a vei^ doubtful 
asset in international trade competition. Only 
an adverse exchange due to an adverse balance 
of goods will really increase selling power in 
foreign markets. If Germany has to pay large 
indemnities this will inevitably increase her 
selling power enormously by ^swinging the 
exchanges against her, since the debt must 
necessarily be paid in good,s. 

On the other hand, if high paper prices do not 
facilitate German competition‘neither do they 
reduce our selling power. High nominal 
wages due to a cheap paper currency are no 
higher really than low wages in a dearer 
currency. All this deflation merely reduces 
the price of gold so that the apparently lower 
wages now being paid are as high as ever when 
expressed in gold, the international currency, 
and thus our competitive power abroad has not 
been improved in the least, while our purchas¬ 
ing power at home has been paralysed. 

It may be argued that the assertion that 
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depreejated currency in Germany does not 
enable Germany to ‘compete more effectively 
in international markets is refuted by the fact 
that with British or American currency it is 
possible to buy goods ir? Germany at abnormally 
low prices. The fact appears to be as stated, 
and for this there are probably two main 
reasons. The first is obviously the fact that 
German workers, although receiving a wage 
which looks enormous when expressed in 
depreciated marks, are receiving real wages 
considerably less in purchasing power than 
before the war. The second is that though the 
mark is continually depreciating the rise m the 
cost of commodities follows some distance 
behind. Thus if a retailer has a large stock of 
goods in handT, as is usually the case during 
periods of depreciating currency owing to 
the fact that everyo*ne is eager to exchange 
depreciating money for appreciating goods, and 
if there is a rise in prices through a further 
depreciation of the mark, he can still afford to 
sell his present stock at the old prices. But 
someone obviously loses on the transaction, 
mostly those with fixed incomes, and those with 
wages or salaries which rise less rapidly than 
prices. Yet these factors have not enabled the 
Germans to flood our markets with cheap 
goods. 

Apart from the question of war indemnities 
the dread of Germany flooding our home 
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market with cheap goods and taking not}ring in 
return is baseless. If the •German traders send 
goods to our market they must take payment in 
return or they will be ruined. Indeed, if they 
did not take payment ftiey would not be able 
to sell them. The effect of a large excess 
of exports from Germany to this country over 
exports from this country to Germany would 
be to swing the exchange against us and in 
Germany’s favour. The effect of this would 
be to handicap imports to this country and put 
a bonus upon exports to Germany. 

It would work this way. When the British 
trader came to pay for the goods which he had 
received from Germany he would find that he 
had to pay an enormously high premium in 
order to obtain a bill of exchange drawn upon 
Germany with which to discharge the debt. He 
would have to add this premium to his costs, 
and it would finally rise so High that it would 
no longer pay him to buy from Germany. On 
the other hand, the trader who sold to Germany 
and drew a bill upon the German trader would 
be able to sell that bill at a heavy premium. 
This premium he would be able to deduct from 
his costs, and this would enable him to sell 
more cheaply. Thus the exchanges would 
increasingly handicap imports from Germany 
and promote exports to Germany until th6 
balance of trade was restored. This illustrates 
why we shall always be able to sell so long as 
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we keep up our purchasing power by maintain¬ 
ing the prosperity of our home trade. 

Indemnities, of course, are a different pro¬ 
position. If we take khem we shall have to 
take them in the form of goods for which there 
will be no payment; in other words, no goods 
sent to Germany in return. It will be of no 
use attempting to keep the German goods out. 
Germany will probably pay in the first instance 
by buying up aU the bills of exchange drawn 
upon London and sending them over here 
to discharge the debt. This will cause the 
exchange to go heavily against her, and will put 
a premium upon exports to this country. The 
trader who sells to this country will be able to 
draw a bill on’London and sell it at a heavy 
premium. This premium will represent a draw- 
bacl^ upon his expenses, and will enable him to 
sell more cheaplyi The heavier the indemnity 
which Germany pays to us the heavier the 
premium which the German exporter to this 
country will be able to obtain. The premium 
will become such as to over-ride all attempts 
to keep German goods out, and rightly so, for 
it is of little use exacting indemnities from 
Germany unless we intend to accept payment 
in the only possible way. 

If we wish to avoid a flood of cheap German 
goods the sensible thing to do is to let Germany 
take over our debt to the United States and 
thus, let America have the benefit of the 
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German competition which will result. This 
would- be the equivalent of the payment of a 
similar amount to ourselves, since it would 
relieve us of that much debt, and we should not 
be troubled by the disorganising effect of a 
flood of cheap German goods upon our trade. 
Moreover, during the time Germany was 
engaged in paying America we should be 
relieved to a considerable extent from her com¬ 
petition in the markets of the world other than 
those of the United States. 

A remarkably persistent illusion is the belief 
that the present exchange position between this 
country and the United States is due to an 
adverse balance of trade. Yet as far back as 
1920 the Board of Trade published figures 
showing a probable surplus of exports, visible 
and invisible, over imports for the year of 180 
million pounds (see Board of Trade journal^ 
August i 2 th, 1920 ). That there is no really 
adverse exchange can readily be shown by 
calculating what the United States, whose 
paper is at par with gold, is paying us for our 
paper. Gold is the standard of value in inter¬ 
national exchanges for paper as well as for 
goods, and the following figures show what we 
were getting in gold for our paper from the 
United States at various dates.* 

• The cent is here taken as a halfpenny, but i* really 
slightly less, 
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Thus the United States has been paying us 
the full value of our paper in gold since very 
soon after the close of the war, proving that 
the apparently adverse exchange is due, not to 
an adverse balance of trade, but to the depreci¬ 
ation of our paper below the pre-war gold 
standard as the result of inflation. An 
exchange which gives us the full gold value of 
our paper cannot justly be called adverse. 

This same question was fought out after the 
close of the Napoleonic wars, when it was made 
cleai; that the apparently adverse condition of 
the foreign exchanges which then prevailed was 
really due to the depreciation of our currency 
below the gold standard and not to an adverse 
balance of trade. It is to this that Macleod 
refers when he speaks of the general acceptance 
of the principle that the way to regulate 
currency and the foreign exchange is through 
the rate of discount or the bank-rate. 
Memories are short in such matters, however, 
and we have had a repetition of the same 
blunders, the same discussions, and the same 
illusions. 

Th^ clo^e relsitign bettyeep the depreci^itign 
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of our paper and the condition of the foreign 
exchange is illustrated by the following figures 
showing the price of gold on certain dates and 
the New York exchange on the days immedU 


ately following. 

Gold per oz. 


N. Y. 
Exchange 


s. d. 



July 9th, 1920 . 

104 I 

July loth, 1920 

• 3'95 

,, i6th, 1920 . 

106 6 

,, 17th, 1920 

• 390 

„ 23rd, 1920 . 

108 3 

,, 2dth, 1920 

. 3 - 8 i 

„ 30th, 1920 . 

HO 9 

,, 31st, 1920 

• 375 


It will be seen that there was a continuous 
rise in the price of gold throughout the month 
which meant an equivalent fall in the value of 
our paper. It is customary to> speak of th^ 
price of gold “ moving in sympathy with the 
foreign exchanges,” but this is merely an illus¬ 
tration of the habit of putting the horse’s head 
where its tail should be. It is the foreign 
exchanges which move in sympathy with the 
price of gold. The business of the exchanges 
is to exchange value for value, and gold is the 
standard of value in international commerce. 
In other words, the business of the exchanges 
is to translate paper values into their equiva¬ 
lent gold values and exchange value for value. 
The gold value of United States paper being 
at par it follows that the less the amount of 
gold our paper will buy the less the amount of 
the United States paper which pill be given 
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in ex^nge for it. So as the price of gold 
rises the foreign exchanges move against us, 
and as the price of gold falls they move in our 
^vour. And no mattef what date is taken it 
will always be found that we are receiving from 
New York the full gold value of our paper 
within a cent or two, a certain amount of fluctua¬ 
tion, of course, being always apparent. 




CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

NEED RUSSIA AND GERMANY DEFLATE? 

One of the main obstacles to an adjustment, 
by international agreement, 'of the present 
financial chaos which prevails throughout 
Europe is undoubtedly the extravagantly 
inflated condition of the currencies of some of 
the most important countries concerned, notably 
Russia and Germany. Now to bring back the 
currencies of these countries to something like 
pre-war levels would necessitate a long process 
of deflation with its attendant evils of com¬ 
mercial paralysis and disaster. The question 
arises as to whether it is possible to stabilise 
these currencies without such a process of 
deflation. 

As a matter of fact prices can be stabilised 
at any level by means of an inconvertible paper 
currency and by the intelligent use of the bank- 
rate. But the objection to stabilising German 
and Russian currencies at the present level of 
prices is their preposterous unwieldiness. As 
a mere matter of book-keeping or inconvenience 
in the matter of pocket money it is obviously 
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unde^rable to have,to pay 200,000 roubles for 
a pound of sugar or for a quarter of a pound 
of chocolates. But prices can be stabilised at 
.this level and the ur*vieldiness got rid of by 
a very simple device without the necessity for 
deflation. 

The Russian Government is said to be 
issuing notes of the value of i , 000,000 roubles, 
and these notes might very well be made the 
future unit of value. Suppose that such notes 
were given a special name to correspond with 
the sovereign or the dollar. Other notes could 
be issued on the decimal system for different 
values, as 10 millions, 100 , 000 , etc., and each 
particular value could be given a different 
name. It could then be announced that the 
new notes would be exchanged for the old 
notes, and that the latter would no longer pass 
current after a certain date. The public would 
be glad to get rid of the bulky masses of the old 
notes, and they would soon get used to reckon¬ 
ing in the new ones. After a time, when the 
new notes were perfectly familiar, the value in 
roubles—hitherto printed on the new notes in 
small figures—could be dropped out, and the 
result would be a new currency having the same 
relative values as the present depreciated 
currency, but differently named and no longer 
unwieldy. There would be no deflation by this 
method. Prices would be stabilised at present 
levels, but ,ihe absurd unwieldiness of the 
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present currency would be abolished. Tifus if 
the million rouble note was called a “ Lenin ” 
and divided into ten “ Trotskys,” each worth 
100,000 roubles, then ir^stead of reckoning a 
million and a half roubles the Russians would 
reckon a Lenin and a half or one Lenin five 
Trotskys. 

Germany could follow much the same course. 
Her marks are now worth about 10,000 to the 
sovereign, so a new 1,000 mark note would 
make a very suitable unit of value, if given a 
definite name. Other values could be issued 
bearing other names. The new notes could be 
exchanged for the old ones, and the unwieldy 
currency could be abolished and prices stabilised 
without any necessity for deflation. Austria 
also could pursue this policy. 





CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

FINANCIAL POWER 

“ War,” said, Napoleon, “ is a business of 
positions.” And the favourite method of 
exemplifying this maxim employed by the great 
strategist was to take up a central position from 
which he could turn his arms at pleasure against 
either of two opposing armies and annihilate 
each separately before the other could come 
to its assistance. It was the way by which he 
puf into practice th*e fundamental principle of 
strategy, which fs to be strongest at the decisive 
point at the moment of decision. 

But it is not only war in the military sense 
which is a business of positions. This is 
equally true of economic war. For modern 
commerce, especially in the circles of high 
finance, has come to be something more than 
a mere peaceful exchange of goods to the 
advantage of both the parties concerned. It 
is a fight for economic power. It consists of 
manoeuvring for a position of economic 
advantage from which, once secured, the other 
party to the transaction may be caught in a 
165 
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hopeless position and forced to surrender his 
goods at a fraction of tLeir normal value. 
Modern finance under some circumstances is a 
ruthless form of warfare^.with its own peculiar, 
strategy and tactics, and a moral code to match 
—a war in which victory depends less upon the 
strength of massed battalions than upon a 
simple advantage of strategical position. 

Take the case of Henry Ford, the manu¬ 
facturer of cheap motor-cars, which occurred,a 
few months ago. Caught by a‘ sudden slump 
in trade with maturing obligations amounting 
to fifteen millions of pounds, he was only saved 
by superhuman exertions'—aided by sundry 
positional advantages which resulted from his 
own financial foresight, and which, in effect, 
compelled the dealers to assist in financing 
him—from being forced to surrender the con¬ 
trol of his vast business to the. Money Trust of 
Wall Street on terms dictated by the Trust 
itself. He was perfectly solvent. His assets 
vastly exceeded his liabilities. His resources in 
goods and securities were enormous. He was 
one of the richest men in the world. Yet he was 
nearly forced into an artificial bankruptcy and 
compelled to part with the gigantic business 
he had built up for a fraction of its real value. 

His opponents held the advantage of 

* His first step was to ^ve orders to stop all bu3ring 
and use up all the materials on hand, thus illustrating 
the cause of unemployment. 
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posifiqp. They had cornered the money 
market and held a'monopoly of that money, 
those promises to pay, which alone are 
privileged to pass as legal tender. And the 
‘owner of money or leghl tender promises to pay 
has much the same advantage of strategical 
position as that secured by Napoleon when he 
took up his position between two opposing 
armies. Indeed they have all the advantages 
9f the central position and more besides. For 
money, as compared with goods, is relatively 
indestructible. It is not attacked by moth or 
rust. It does not go bad like eggs or milk or 
become obsolete or worn out like motor-cars. 
It renews its youth perpetually and, under 
normal circui^stances, may be worth as much 
after a hundred years of use as when first called 
into existence. Its^ owner can afford to wait. 
It is not, as a rule, subject to such rapid and 
extensive depreciation in value as goods. And 
it can be converted into any particular class of 
goods at the shortest notice and used to dis¬ 
charge debts to any amount; whereas the owner 
of goods can neither discharge debts with them 
nor use them to purchase other goods until he 
can first turn them into money, and it often 
happens that he can only do this at an enormous 
sacrifice—^a sacrifice which converts him from 
a prosperous creditor into a bankrupt debtor. 

Yet money consists only of promises to pay, 
and Henry Ford could have promised to pay 
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as well as the next man. He had<- ample 
resources given time to' realise them. And 
although it is true that time would have been 
needed this was equally the case with th^ 
promises to pay issued by the Money Trust 
itself. Should Wall Street be suddenly called 
upon to redeem all its promises to pay it would 
become as hopelessly bankrupt as any merchant 
or manufacturer under similar conditions. The 
difference between the promises to pay held by 
the Money Trust and those which Henry Ford 
could have issued was that the former were 
based upon legal tender and the latter were not. 
And while all the former could not have been met 
on a sudden demand there was at least enough 
gold behind them to meet „any probable 
emergency. 

Henry Ford’s promises to pay might Jiave 
been safely taken by the holders of the fifteen 
millions of maturing obligations; but they were 
not obliged to take them, and the last thing 
they wished was to see Ford pay. They 
had seized an advantage of position which they 
were determined to use to obtain possession of 
Ford’s business at a fraction of its real yalue 
unless he could pay with that legal tender which 
they were confident he could not get. Only 
Ford’s enormous resources, economic foresight, 
and energy pulled him through. 

This is a striking but quite typical example 
of the use and abuse of economic power, 
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particvularly of that credit power which is 
founded upon the wealth of the community at 
large and upon currency laws passed by the 
community, but which is often ruthlessly used 
to the detriment of the community in order 
to line the pockets of a few fortunate or 
unscrupulous individuals. And there is really 
nothing new about this. In the Middle Ages, 
in the days of Ancient Rome, and, apparently, 
almost since the very dawn of history the 
greatest profits in commerce have been made, 
not by the manufacturers or the workers or the 
merchants, but by the holders of promises to 
pay who have abused their position of economic 
advantage for their own profit. They have 
used the credit which is based upon the labours 
of the manufacturer and the worker to force the 
manufacturer into .bankruptcy and the worker 
into slavery, wljile their victims have obligingly 
passed and maintained the very laws which have 
enabled them to do it. 

We need a reform of our credit system which 
will render these things impossible. It should 
be Impossible for a merchant or manufacturer, 
perfectly solvent and with abundant resources 
if only given time to realise them, to be forced 
into bankruptcy to satisfy the unscrupulous 
greed of other men. Any manufacturer or 
merchant whose position is sound should be 
able to obtain at any time credit within a 
reasonable, margin of safety. He should be 
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able to obtain, at a moderate and reaspn'able 
rate of interest, credit to the value of say two- 
thirds of his goods. He would then be in 
no danger of being forced into an artificial 
bankruptcy, and would aWays be in a position 
to command the credit to develop and extend 
his business on sound lines, thus avoiding those 
periods of industrial stagnation which are the 
direct result of a contraction of credit. 




CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

THE RIGHT TO CREDIT 

Such considerations as those set forth in the 
preceding chapter have led some students of 
finance to argue, not only that every business 
man should have a right to credit up to 50 or 
75 per cent, of the appraised value of such pro¬ 
perty as he can offer as security, but that this 
credit, being abased upon his own property, 
should be free from interest. This is the 
position taken up by Sir Oswald Stoll, and he 
has the support of Mr Kitson. 

But the right to credit and the right to free 
credit are two different things. In the first 
place a banker, who is really a manufacturer of 
purchasing power, has as much right to be paid 
for his work and his risk as any other manufac¬ 
turer. He must pay his staff, his rent, and 
other expenses, and he also has a right to a 
percentage of profit on the material in which he 
deals. Credit is often talked about as if all the 
banker has to do is to pocket profits without 
work and without risk. But the work of a 
banker dem^inds as much judgment as the work 
171 
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of any other profession, ^hile the long list of 
bank failures speaks eloquently enough of the 
risk. 

Too often, also, the |>anker is depicted as § 
sharper whose interests are in conflict with the 
interests of both business men and labour. 
Thus Kitson declares that “ Finance, which 
controls capital, is essentially the opponent of 
labour, since each is working to destroy the 
object which the other desires. Labour desires 
such an abundance of wealth that all may enjoy 
the good things of life ‘ without money and 
without price.’ Finance desires relative scar¬ 
city so that money shall be all-powerful in 
controlling both wealth and labour.”’ Yet it 
is just those periods of financirl crisis, which 
are so disastrous to labour by reason of the 
unemployment caused, which lead to panics and 
bank failures. The truth is that the banks have 
exactly the same interest in a healthily organised 
currency system as business men and workers. 
The more swiftly and smoothly the wheel of 
wealth turns the greater will be the profit of the 
bankers and the less the risk they run. 

The arguments put forward in favour of free 
credit and inflation are often very fallacious. 
“ Suppose, for example,” says Mr Kitson, “ the 
banks loan to manufacturers and merchants 

1,000,000,000 at the bank-rate. The bor¬ 
rowers must then return to their banks 


‘ A Fraudulent Standard, p. 77. 
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/1,070,000,000, that is £'jo,ooofiOO more 
credit than has been issued. How are they to 
get it ? ”* But the answer is very simple. The 
banks pay out the ;,^7o,ooo,ooo in the form of 
salaries, rents, dividencfs, etc., and the currency 
thus issued finds its way into the hands of the 
manufacturers and merchants. The accounts 
of the bank must balance, and not a penny 
more is received by them than is issued in one 
form or another. 

Both Kitson’hnd Stoll fail to realise that in 
proposing to abolish interest they are proposing 
to abolish the only true and effective regulator 
of prices. Without a properly adjusted discount 
rate there would be no safeguard against the 
most reckless inflation, and prices would leap up 
enormously for a time, until the inevitable crash 
came. If no interest was charged, and it was, 
nevertheless, desired to guard against inflation, 
it would be necessary to strictly limit the amount 
of credit issued. The result would be a keen 
competition for the amount of credit available, 
and those who obtained a share, whether through 
luck or favour, would be able to promptly sell 
it at a substantial profit, which they would thus 
pocket as a reward for merely putting in 
an application.* Apparently the bankers 

’ Kitson, Unemployment, p. 40. 

’ An excellent illustration of how this sort of thing 
works out in practice is provided by the Indian exchange. 
The collapse of the rupee after the war led the Indian 
Government to attempt to bolster up the exchange by 
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would have the privilege of paying their ex¬ 
penses out of their own capital. It would be 
more rational to nationalise the banks and for 
the country to take the profit than to let the 
profit drop into the pockets of casual individuals* 
who have done nothing to earn it; but we have 
already seen that nationalisation is by no means 
necessary. The bank-rate is the great com¬ 
mercial regulator with which we cannot dis- 

selling Reverse Councils (drafts on London) during 1920 
at far below their real value. For some time, whfie the 
rupee was worth only is. 5)d. in gold, they were actually 
selling ;£i,000,000 of Reverse Councils per week at the 
rate of 2S. per rupee, the sterling equivalent of the 
rugee at ten to the gold sovereign. Their idea was to 
maintain the rupee at ten to the sovereign by this means 
although it was selling at fifteen to the loveteign in India 
at the same time. (See The Times, City Notes, June 17th, 
1920, and June 22nd, 1920.) The applicants who were 
fortunate enough to get part of this sum allotted toHhem 
simply sold at a profit of about 33. per cent. The cost 
to the Indian taxpayer was several hundred thousand 
pounds per week, and the effect upon the exchange nil. 
Of course the rupee should be treated as an inconvertible 
banknote along the lines sketched out in previous 
chapters. This was actually done a few decades back. 
The rupee having depreciated heavily it was decided, in 
1903, to try the experiment of closing the mints to 
further coinage until it should have acquired a " scarcity 
value.” The experiment was completely successful. 
The exchange was restored, and the principle involved 
is exactly the same as is advocated in this book. The 
rupee can only be stabilised by adapting issues to 
prices. The system of the ” gold exchange standard,” 
although a convenience for business men trading with 
India, will never persuade them to give a sovereign for 
10 rupees when it is really worth 15 rupees, even u the 
Indian Government are foolish enough tq do so. 
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pense^ but which w.e should insist upon being 
intelligently used. 

There is much more to be said in favour of 
, every man having thq right to credit to the ex¬ 
tent of 50 or 75 per cent, of the appraised value 
of such security as he can offer. Business men, 
who have laboured to establish great industries, 
have a right to protection against the attacks of 
financiers of the predatory order, especially as 
constant amalgamations tend more and more 
towards the formation of financial trusts in all 
the leading commercial countries. 

Financial piracy is much more frequent in 
America than in this country. We have seen 
the danger which threatened Ford. Kitson 
gives other gsod examples. “ During my own 
experience I have seen half a dozen men at a 
pri\{ate dinner party plan a financial ‘ coup ’ 
which a few days later gave them the possession 
of many millions of dollars of wealth without 
their investing a solitary nickel piece! I was 
the unwilling witness of the ruin of a railway 
magnate who refused to sell his control of a cer¬ 
tain railroad at the bidding of an all-powerful 
syndicate at the figure they offered. Where¬ 
upon the syndicate ordered the banks to call in 
all their loans on the shares and bonds of this 
road held by them as security, with the result 
that a panic ensued and the securities were 
thrown upon the market and bought by the syn¬ 
dicate at half figure they originally tendered! 
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I have seen several firms whose assets, were 
worth twice the amount of their debts, de¬ 
liberately ruined by being thrown into the 
Bankruptcy Court; as they could not obtain 
sufficient legal tender to ifieet their liabilities on 
demand (their creditors being their own bankers, 
who were hoarding large sums of money) they 
were forced into liquidation.”' 

Against this kind of licensed criminality the 
law should offer protection, and it could readily 
be given by compelling bank^ to advance 
money, at current rates of interest, up to 50 or 75 
per cent, of the appraised value of the security 
offered. It would then be impossible for a 
solvent firm to be forced into the Bankruptcy 
Court by unscrupulous creditors,, or forced to 
sell property at far less than its real value. The 
rate of interest would be governed by the bank- 
rate and this again by prices, and the banks 
would thus be completely safeguarded against 
being forced into a policy of reckless inflation. 
This, in conjunction with the policy previously 
sketched out would give a stability of prices, a 
freedom from panics, and a continuity of enter¬ 
prise and prosperity hitherto undreamed of. 

‘ A Fraudulent Standard, pp. 22-3- 





CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

THE DOUGLAS SCHEME* 

Perhaps the best way to criticise the Douglas 
scheme, which has lately attracted a good deal 
of attention, will be to go straight to its practical 
proposals, leaving the consideration of the 
assumptions upon which these proposals are 
based for late? discussion. As far as can be 
made out from the cloud of ambiguous phrases 
in which the proposals are obscured, it is pro¬ 
posed to sell alh ultimate products (i.e., those 
goods for final consumption as distinct from 
those which are utilised in the production of 
other goods) at a price which shall bear the same 
ratio to the cost of production as the total con¬ 
sumption of all kinds of commodities bears to 
our total estimated productive capacity. And 
as it is asserted that our total consumption is 
only about a quarter of our productive capacity, 
the proposal is that we shall sell ultimate pro- 

' Economic Democracy, Major C. H. Douglas, and 
Credit Power and Democracy, C. H. Douglas and A. R. 
Orage. 
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ducts at a quarter of the cost price, the differ¬ 
ence to be made up to the manufacturer from 
the National Credit Account by the simple 
expedient of printing Treasury notes to that 
amount. 

Leaving aside the reasons for this, let us 
examine what the proposal implies. A very 
moderate estimate of the total amount of ulti¬ 
mate products annually consumed in this 
country would be a thousand million pounds. 
Probably it is considerably more. But oo that 
figure only the proposal means that we shall 
print no less than seven hundred and’ fifty 
millions in Treasury notes in a single year. The 
total amount of notes of all kinds circulating at 
the present time is about half thpt sum, and we 
know that this amount has been sufficient 
to about double prices as compared with the 
period before the war. 

So vast an issue of Treasury notes over and 
above those already in circulation would at least 
double prices again. This would mean that the 
difference between cost and selling price would 
be doubled also, with the result that it would 
be necessary to issue double the amount of 
Treasury notes next year to make up the differ¬ 
ence. This would double prices once more 
with a corresponding doubling of the amount 
of Treasury notes to be issued, and so the 
amount necessary would rise year by year in 
practically a gjeometrical progression, price? fol- 
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lowing in a geometEical progression also. Even 
without the geometrical progression something 
like seven thousand five hundred millions would 
, be issued in ten year^; but as the geometrical 
progression of prices and issues would be in¬ 
evitable, it would mean that before many years 
had passed the whole of these islands would be 
covered with a layer of Treasury notes many 
feet deep. 

Mr Orage, however, declares that “ no 
inflation is involved, since already the credit 
advanced has been spent.”* It is difficult to 
see bow that affects the matter. The extension 
of credits or the issue of Treasury notes pro¬ 
duces effects in no way modified by the fact that 
such issues are before or after a given event. 
It matters nothing to the quantity theory whether 
issups are made on Christmas Eve or Boxing 
Day. The intervention of Christmas Day in 
no way modifies their effect on prices. It is a 
little difficult, indeed, to see how money can be 
spent before it is issued, but assuming that this 
feat is accomplished, the resulting effect on 
prices will be just the same. 

Another dictum of Mr Orage is that there is 
‘‘ no harm in an abundance of money provided 
prices are not allowed to rise.”* And he fur¬ 
ther declares that such issues “ cannot possibly 
affect prices except by reducing them; since 

'Credit Power and Democracy, p. 207. 

‘m, 
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prices, under the Scheme, are fixed, not by the 
relation of Money to Goods, but by the relation 
of credit consumed to credit produced.”^ 
Apparently Mr Orage .sees some wonderful, 
property in this ratio which enables it to over¬ 
throw the ordinary laws of arithmetic and 
dispense with the quantity theory of money. 
Or is it that he has fallen into some confusion 
of ideas in regard to the Douglas scheme? 

He has evidently misunders|ood the pro¬ 
posals of Major Douglas in regard to regulat¬ 
ing prices, which he appears to understand in 
the sense of keeping down prices. M^r 
Douglas, however, speaks of “ a price regu¬ 
lated (not fixed) ”; ’ and that is where the mis¬ 
understanding comes in, for the Dwuglas scheme 
contains no provision whatever for regulating 
prices in the sense of keeping them d9wn. 
All that it proposes is to regulate prices accord¬ 
ing to the ratio between the consumption of 
all kinds of commodities and our capacity for 
producing them. Now with the issue of such 
vast quantities of paper money costs of produc¬ 
tion would rise enormously and, the ratio still 
remaining the same, prices to the consumer 
would rise to the same degree. Thus if costs 
of production were originally los. the price to 
the consumer, under the one to four ratio, 
would be 2 S. 6 d.; but when the.costs rose to a 

'Credit Power and Democracy, p. so8, 

'Ibid., p. 92. 
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pouinji the selling.price would be 5s.; while 
when costs rose to ^2 the selling price would 
be los., and so on indefinitely, the price steadily 
rising but the ratio remaining the same. Even 
if there was any attempt to keep down prices 
under such circumstances it would be utterly 
useless. Similar attempts have been made in 
the past with the assistance of prison, the 
galleys, and irons, but they have always failed. 
It may be pointed out that costs are largely 
dependent upon imports, and with such vast 
issues of paper money the exchanges would go 
against us to an unprecedented degree and all 
imports would rise in price accordingly. 

• The great difficulty in criticising the Douglas 
scheme arisej from the extraordinary obscurity 
of its exposition. For instance we are told 
that we must first grasp the distinction between 
financial credit and real credit, the former being 
a correct estimate of the ability to deliver money 
and the latter a correct estimate of the ability to 
deliver goods. Neither of these can be accepted 
as a satisfactory definition of credit, but suppose 
that we accept them for the time being. We 
then get such assertions as this: “ Our total 
National Production of Real Credit is at least 
four times our total National Consumption of 
Real Credit.”’ Paraphrasing the passage 
according to the above definition we get this: 
Our total national production of a correct 
'Credit Power and Democracy, p. 195. 
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estimate of ability to deliver goods is a^ least 
four times our total national consumption of 
a correct estimate of ability to deliver goods. 
Again: “ The only value of Production lies in 
its Real Credit; and its'Real Credit consists * 
in the belief or estimate that it can deliver 
goods as required.”’ In other words : The only 
value of production lies in the belief or estimate 
that it can deliver goods as required. And these 
curiously rambling statements are from Mr 
Orage, whose commentary is “supposed to 
supply that lucidity of statement which Major 
Douglas’s expositions conspicuously lack. If by 
real credit is meant simply productive capacity 
it would surely be better to use that expression 
rather than obscure the subject wi^jh pretentious, 
pseudo-scientific phrases. 

The idea underlying tjjis proposed ratio 
seems to be that our productive capacity vdstly 
exceeds our present consumption, and that it 
would be possible to stimulate both production 
and consumption up to full capacity by issuing 
purchasing power sufficient to absorb all that 
we can produce. Thus Major Douglas declares 
that “ the business of a modern and effective 
financial system is to issue credit to the con¬ 
sumer, up to the limit of the productive capacity 
of the producer, so that either the consumers' 
real demand is satiated, or the producers' 
capacity is exhausted, whichever happens 
* Credit Power and Democracy, pp. 197-8. 
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And in another place he says: “ If, 
however, of the financial credit, or purchasing- 
power, which we distribute during the first six 
months we only take back in prices that portion 
• represented by the ratio of actual consumption 
to potential production, we can, if we so desire, 
produce up to the limit of our capacity during 
the second six months in the assurance that an 
effective demand awaits us.”^ Thus, stripped 
of all obscurities, the Douglas scheme is merely 
a proposal to*over-issue credit, or inflate, in the 
present in qrder to stimulate production in the 
immediate future. To this proposal it may be 
replied that, while inflation does undoubtedly 
.Stimulate, production, it accomplishes nothing 
that would not be just as effectively accom¬ 
plished by stability of prices, that such inflation 
is merely the forerunner of future deflation, 
and that in Gerjnahy, and other countries where 
inflation has been given a free trial, it has 
produced no such phenomenal expansion of 
production as the exponents of the Douglas 
scheme appear to anticipate. That may be 
due to lack of confidence in the future; but 
confidence is best maintained by stability of 
prices, not by inflation. 

It will be worth while to look a little more 
closely at the assertion that if, during the first 
six months, “ we only take back in prices that 

* Credit Power and Democracy, p. io6. 

‘Ibid., pp. 103-3 
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portion represented the’ ratio of actual 
consumption to potential production, w'e can, 
if we so desire, produce up to the limit of our 
capacity during the second six months in the 
assurance that an effectiv«3 demand awaits us.” 
This passage embodies the fallacy which under¬ 
lies all proposals for stimulating consumption 
by over-issuing purchasing power. At first 
sight nothing appears more obvious than that 
if we issue, say, twice as much purchasing 
power in the first six months as’the estimated 
value of the goods to be produced then half 
the purchasing power will remain unspent and 
will be availaWe for absorbing the much teger 
amount of goods which, we may assume, will 
be produced during the second six months. 
But this is a pure illusion, The*^ over-issue of 
purchasing power during the first six months 
will merely double prices, and all that purchas¬ 
ing power will be absorbed in purchasing the 
goods produced. There will be none left over 
for the second six months. And, prices having 
doubled, a similar quantity will have to be 
issued during the second six months in order 
to absorb the same quantity of goods, or else 
there will be a period of deflation with falling 
prices and the usual commercial depression. 
It is true that such over-issues will have the 
effect of stimulating trade, but only by raising 
prices and thus leading to free buying. The 
effect will be just about the same as the effect 
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of a dose of opium upon the human organism, 
to be’inevitably fallowed by a reaction; and 
will be just about as wise. 

The complementary fallacy is to be found 
in the assertion of /Mr Kitson, that “ Major 
Douglas found, by a system of costings, that 
the purchasing power distributed to the public 
by the industrial system in all countries could 
not possibly enable them to purchase more 
than a small proportion of the goods made, 
even if these Vere offered at the minimum price 
of bare costs.”* As a matter of fact the pur¬ 
chasing power issued to the public is always 
sufficient to enable them to purchase all the 
goods produced. It is merely a question of 
price. Booms are caused by the issue of pur¬ 
chasing power in excess of the output of goods 
so that prices have to expand in order to absorb 
it. * A contraction* of credit contracts prices, so 
that the amount of purchasing power issued 
is still sufficient to enable the public to buy all 
the goods produced; but they refrain from pur¬ 
chasing on a falling market because to do so 
would be to incur loss. Major Douglas’s “ dis¬ 
covery ” is closely analogous to the fallacy 
uttered by Mr Kitson in regard to the issues 
and intakings of the banks which is criticised 
in Chapter Seventeen. It appears to lie in 
assuming that because certain overhead charges, 
such as depreciation, are not covered by the 
‘ Unemployment, p. 53. 
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total amount paid out in wages, salaries, and 
dividends by the firm in' question, although 
charged in the selling price, therefore a 
corresponding quantity of purchasing power is 
not issued or that a grer.ter quantity is taken 
back by the banks than is issued by them. - But 
the depreciation charges are represented by 
certain sums deposited in the banks, and these 
are either issued in payments for replacements, 
or are issued in the form of fresh capital for the 
construction of new buildings and'similar works. 
As already pointed out, the accounts of the 
banks have to balance and they do not receive 
a penny more than they issue. 

The Douglas scheme apparently looks 
forward to a time when, the output of the country 
having been developed to the full or else, con¬ 
sumers being satiated, it will no longer be 
necessary to sell below cost. But, taking*the 
second alternative first, what is to be the test 
of satiation? We should still get a difference 
between consumption and potential production 
of a magnitude only limited by the vividness of 
people’s imaginations, and the excuses for selling 
under price would still be there. As for the 
other alternative, productive capacity is always 
expanding and is always to some extent in 
excess of actual consumption. But productive 
capacity is a very indefinite thing, and to say 
that it is four times our consumption is very mis¬ 
leading and far from the truth. Of what use 
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is it to^ say of a given boot factory, for instance, 
that its productive “capacity is four times its 
actual production when working normal hours ? 
Of course no one can set any definite limit to 
’increase of output, b«t any large.increase will 
demand the putting down of the most up-to-date 
machinery, the introduction of the latest technical 
methods, and the most scientific factory manage¬ 
ment. The executive ability capable of achiev¬ 
ing this, however, is comparatively rare. It 
would fake .]?ears for most' factories to even 
double their output, and it is idle to frame estim¬ 
ates of present capacity upon vague speculations 
as to what might be accomplished in perhaps ten 
[years time. No accurate estimate of the full 
capacity of the nation is obtainable. We should 
get a variety of unreliable guesses put forward 
as estimates, and to dream of working up to 
these guesses by oVer-issuing purchasing power 
would be to chase a will-o’-the-wisp. 

■Criticising the credit proposals of Mr Kitson 
and his school. Major Douglas says: “ This new 
purchasing-power would be effective in the 
market before the goods . . . and we should 
enter into the manufacturers’ paradise and the 
consumers’ purgatory—an era of constantly soar¬ 
ing prices and continuous depreciation of the 
currency.”' All this is equally true of the 
Douglas scheme, but Major Douglas seems to 
have persuaded himself that the ratio which he 
^Credit Power and Democracy, pp. 139-40. 
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proposes to establish will, in some mysterious 
fashion, neutralise all the'rules of arithmetic. 
He is able to appreciate the'evils of inflation 
only when it is proposed by other pe6ple. 

There are other proposals of a curiously naive 
character. One is f 5 r a bank which is to have 
no capital itself, but which is to issue some nine- 
tenths of all the future capital needed by the 
mining industry. .The source of the ability to 
do this is to be found in the following provision: 
“ The Boards of Directors shalDmake all pay¬ 
ments of wages and salaries direct to the 
Producers’ Bank in bulk.”' Mr Orage points 
out that the amount of wages and salaries paid 
per week in the mining industry is probably not 
less than ;^5,000,000, and he declares that “ any 
bank in the world would consider nself prosper¬ 
ous with such a client at its disposal. An 
individual who should deposit, in a bank five 
millions every Friday could carry on a consider¬ 
able banking business, even if every other day 
of the week he should withdraw part of his 
deposits.”^ But Mr Orage fails to realise that 
the Directors of mining companies would not 
part with their money a day sooner than they 
were obliged, and if five millions were paid in 
on Friday this singular bank would merely have 
the privilege of paying it all out again on 
Saturday. Money earmarked for paying wages 

‘ Credit Power and Democracy, pp. 149 and 177. 

* Ibid., p. 178. 
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and salaries could not be used to capitalise 
mines. This provision, so far from providing 
the wherewithal *to raise hundreds of millions 
^of capital, would not provide the rent of the 
’bank premises or te wages of the staff of 
clerks. If the bank issued credit to the mines 
there would be absolutely nothing in the way 
of funds with which to pay the cheques. 

The Douglas scheme is a sequence of similar 
fallacies. Striped of obscurities and pseudo¬ 
scientific phrase-making it is simply a scheme 
for stimulating production by a prodigious over¬ 
issue of paper money. It is a proposal to 
subsidise the consumer, and to find the money 
by printing unlimited. quantities of Treasury 
notes. A bo§k might be filled in exposing the 
fallacies' underlying it, but it would not be worth 
while, as Lenin, Trotsky and company have 
donb about all tjiat* need be done in the way of 
illustrating the folly of reckless issues of paper 
money. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

We have seen that the immediate cause of 
slumps is falling prices, which puts a stop to 
enterprise and compels everyone to buy no more 
than is indispensably necessary, on pain of loss. 
The cause of falling prices is the contrastion 
of credit which follows a boom; the boom being 
caused by inflation, or an output of aedit in 
excess of the output of goods. Deflation is an 
output of goods in excess of the output of 
credit, and the only way in which the two*can 
be adjusted to each other under such conditions 
is by falling prices. Deflation and over¬ 
production are essentially the same thing, goods 
being produced, not in excess of the needs of 
the population, but in excess of the output of 
credit, with the result that prices fall and enter¬ 
prise is crippled. The causes of these periodi¬ 
cal outbreaks of inflation and deflation are 
partly the inelastic character of the gold basis 
of our currency, which does not permit an 
adequate expansion of credit when the economic 
machinery is working at full speed, and which 
190 
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always exposes us to a sudden contraction of 
credit’as the result of the export of gold; 
partly the utterly unscientific management of 
the currency, which leads to an output of credit 
sometimes in excess’of the output of goods, 
and sometimes, when money begins to grow 
tight, in defect of the output of goods, with a 
slump as the result. 

Even when there is a sufficiency of gold upon 
which to base issues of credit adequate to keep 
pace with the'* output of goods we still get the 
usual sequence of boom and slump owing to 
the absence of any scientific guiding principle 
in ihe management of the bank-rate. It is 
first kept too low, with the result that the 
bankers over-issue, thus causing what we call 
a boom. Then, when money becomes tight, 
the bank-rate is forced up very high in order 
to Safeguard the bankers, thus producing a 
violent contraction of credit. Meanwhile, the 
more far-seeing business men, who are 
accustomed to look upon the sequence of boom 
and slump as being part of the inevitable order 
of things, begin to unload all their holdings as 
soon as they note the first symptoms of money 
tightness, which experience has taught them to 
accept as the sign of a coming slump. Their 
example is followed by others, and very soon 
everybody is selling and nobody buying. The 
bankers, in their anxiety to safeguard them¬ 
selves, thus bring on the very financial crisis 
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and slump which they are afraid of. Prices 
fall, hands are dismissed wholesale, everybody 
ceases to buy in order to economise, with the 
result that prices fall still further, and so th( 
impulse spreads like a contagious disease. ■ 
We can best insure ourselves against thi 
recurring sequence of boom and slump b> 
getting rid of the notion that gold is the 
indispensable foundation of our currency. 
Gold was merely adopted as ^ the handiest 
makeshift available when the conception of a 
scientifically regulated currency had not dawned 
upon the imaginations of our fathers. Because 
it was good enough for our fathers it is not 
necessarily good enough for us. We know 
from experience that disastrous .consequences 
may result from a currency based upon the 
payment of gold on demand even when there 
is no actual shortage of that metal. DuHng 
1896 a body of international financiers con¬ 
spired to withdraw 10^ millions in gold from 
the Bank of England in order to send it to 
America, with the result that there was a fall 
in securities on the London Stock Exchange 
between August and October of that year of 
over ^200,000,000, and a falling off in the 
transactions of the London Clearing House of 
180,000,000 during September and October.* 
There was a corresponding rise in American 
securities, and as the conspirators had pre- 
‘ See A Comer in Gold, Anonymous. 
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viouslj sold in England and bought in America 
they gained heavily. England, of course, lost 
heavily. Such*’however, is the force of habit 
and prejudice that the naive vanity involved in 
the boast that Lonckin is the great free gold 
market of the world is apparently a more than 
sufficient compensation for the ruin and un¬ 
employment which result. What are a couple 
of millions of unemployed, shrinking revenues, 
and the frustration of all our hopes of social 
betterment compared with the satisfaction of 
being able to boast that our currency is based 
upon gold and that London is a free gold 
market.? 

A currency based upon gold is not necessarily 
“ sound ” merely because we are used to it. 
Soundness does not consist in familiarity, but 
in efficient and satisfactory working, and the 
long record o^ disasters which have accom¬ 
panied our gold-basis currency prcfvides an 
ample commentary upon its claim to soundness. 
We have had abundant proof from experience 
that an inconvertible paper currency is per¬ 
fectly sound unless it is issued in excess. It 
is true that we have had a gigantic slump under 
an inconvertible paper currency, but that was 
only caused by riotous mismanagement. We 
first had recklessly excessive issues, restrained 
by no scientific guiding principle, and then a 
spasmodic contraction with a slump as the 
immediate consequence. We want neither of 

N 
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■these, but issues scientifically regulated to main¬ 
tain a given level of price§' by means 6f the 
bank-rate and index numbers. • 'Only when we 
get this shall we have a really scientific currency 
and be free from periodical slumps. 

The bank-rate has beCn likened to the brake 
upon the economic wheel. It iriight also be 
likened to the throttle of a steam engine by 
which steam is admitted to or cut off from the 
piston. When mpney is cheap it pays business 
men to borrow because they cah see their way to 
make a profit which' will repay the interest and 
leave a substantial margin for themselves. Thus 
suppose that a business man can see his way to 
make 8 per cent, upon money invested in the 
extension of his business, and that he can borrow 
at 4 per cent. Obviously the wSy to make a 
fortune is to extend his business by means of 
borrowed capital as far as He 9an. But v 4 ien 
the bank-rate is pushed up to 6 or 7 per cent, 
there is no margin of profit left which will make 
borrowing for business extension worth while. 

On the other hand the same conditions which 
induce the business man to borrow or refuse to 
borrow also induce the man with money, to lend 
or refuse to lend. For when the bank-rate is 
high the rate of interest on bank deposits is also 
high, and, as prices are usually falling and con¬ 
ditions of investment risky at the same time, the 
man with money available naturally prefers to 
keep his money on deposit at the bank for the 
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time being. But when the bank-rate is lowered 
th^ rate of'interest'on deposits is lowered also. 
Simultaneous!/the prospects for investors begin 
to improve, so that the man with money on 
deposit at the bank has a double inducement to 
draw it out for investment at the time when 
the business man has every inducement to 
borrow. That is how the bank-rate acts as the 
regulator of credit just as the throttle of a 
steam locomotive regulates the steam pressure, 
and that is \vhy the bank-rate is the natural 
regulator of prices. Credit is the steam power 
of modern commerce, and it obviously should 
be applied in larger measure’when our economic 
machinery begins to run slowly, which is when 
prices fall, and' should be cut off when our 
economic machinery is beginning to race, which 
is when prices rise. Yet the effect of our 
present system is to produce exactly the opposite 
result. 

When commerce is booming the bankers, 
competing with each other for business, issue 
credit too freely and accentuate the rise in 
prices. But when money becomes tight, a 
, result which is accelerated by excessive issues, 
they raise the rate of interest and begin to call 
in their loans. Their reasons for calling in 
their loans are, first, to strengthen their 
reserves, and, second, because they" fear a fall 
in the value of the properties on which these 
loans are secured. Business men, unable to 
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renew their loans, are compelled tq sell their 
stocks at a heavy sacrifice in 'order to meet their 
obligations. Prices fall, and 'the more rapid 
the fall in prices the more the bankers contract 
credit in order to protect themselves. The net 
result of it all is that they put on steam when it 
ought to be reduced and cut it off when the 
throttle should be opened. The measures they 
take accentuate the boom which they ought to 
check and bring qn the very slump against 
which they are intended as a precaution. It 
is not so much the bankers who are at fault, 
however, as our currency system; but this dMS 
not prevent the bankers, whenever they ^Sve 
spread ruin and desolation around them a3,the^^ 
inevitable consequences of this system, _fror@> 
joining the economists in celebrating the disaster 
in a hymn of praise to “ sound ” money. All 
the mischief results from compelling commerce 
to adapt itself to the exigencies of an inelastic 
and vicious currency system instead of adapt¬ 
ing the currency systeip to tjie needs of com¬ 
merce. It is the result of *|^owing the tail to 
wag the dog. 'X ' . 

Consider how different the effects of a really 
sound system would be. The two controlling 
impulses which govern the bankers under the 
present system would be absent. There could 
be no serious tightness of.money to dread since 
just as much could be printed as was needed, 
its issues being regulated by prices. Therefore 
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ther^ would be po need to call in loans to 
strengthen reserves, and there would be no 
fear of a fall* in the average value of the 
securities upon which these loans were issued. 
Panics would be almost impossible. Instead 
of clapping on steam when the machine is 
racing and cutting it off when the machine 
begins to run slowly, the bank-rate would be 
raised when prices* began to rise and lowered 
when they Ijegan to fall, thus checking demand 
when it gave signs of out-stripping supply 
and stimulating purchasing power when the 
signs indicated that supply was beginning to 
o^^ake demand. Purchasing power would be 
increased when necessary and reduced when 
*toecessary. .Steam would be clapped on and 
cut off according to the needs of our economic 
machinery not in, direct opposition to its needs. 

The opinion has been expressed that Mr 
Kitson was right tn'his view that the cause and 
cure of the unemployment trouble are not 
beyond the un^rstanding of an intelligent 
schoolboy, an^’i^"'’oan'hardly be disputed. 
There is surely n^lAg Jfery difficult to under¬ 
stand in the proposition that, given a definite 
and limited supply of credit as the result of an 
inelastic currency system, there is bound to be 
“ tightness of money ” whenever oflr economic 
machinery runs at high speed fof a time and 
continues to throw off more and more goods. 
Given the truth of the quantity theory of money 
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there should be nothing, difficult in the 
proposition th^t' if credit ceases to expand 
while the output of goods is expanding more 
rapidly than ever there must inevitably be a 
sharp fall in prices. And^ anyone acquainted 
with the most elementary business principles 
must know that under such circumstances the 
only course for manufacturers, warehousemen, 
and retailers, who have laid in large stocks 
at top prices during the boom, i^ to cease to 
buy anything except what can be immediately 
disposed of until accumulated stocks are un¬ 
loaded, while cutting down expenses in every 
possible way. For, though it pays to buy on a 
rising market because goods are appreciating 
and money depreciating, it is ruincras tfl bny on 
a falling market because goods are depreciating 
and money is appreciating. It is the instinc^ of 
both parties to a potential transaction to part 
with that which is falling in value and cling 
to that which is rising in value. But a desire 
on the part of both to sell only and refrain from 
buying is fatal to trade. The ideal condition 
for commerce is when both parties are equally 
willing to buy or to sell, and this condition is best 
realised by stability of prices, since then neither 
money nor goods are appreciating or depre¬ 
ciating in relation to each other. It should 
be obvious to the meanest intelligence, there¬ 
fore, that the immediate effect of a sharp fall in 
prices will be trade stagnation and consequent 
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unemplojsment. ^ It should be equally evident 
that'the remedy to secure stability of prices 
and that the omy way to achieve this is to issue 
credit in a direct ratio to the output of goods. 
And what could b^more indisputable than that 
the way to do this is to regulate the output of 
credit by means of the bank-rate according to 
the rise and fall of prices as manifested by 
index number?.^ .There is really nothing in 
all this, on^ it is pointed out, which is beyond 
the mental range of an intelligent schoolboy. 
Any schoolboy who is capable of grasping the 
most elementary principles of mathematics 
should be able' to clearly . understand it all. 
And once it is clearly grasped it will be possible 
for man to drive the economic wheel at a pace 
to suit himself instead of being merely a fly on 
that wheel to be crushed by its reyolutions every 
few years, and always urtable to regulate it in 
such a way as to provide himself with food, 
clothing, housing, and the various necessities 
of life in a regular and satisfactory manner. 

The present position may last years according 
to present prospects and present methods of 
handling it. It is true that there are sigiis 
of reviving trade and that unemployment is 
diminishing at the moment of writing, but this 
merely illustrates the illogicality of the whole 
position. The revival first began to manifest 
itself after the reduction of the bank-rate from 
5 to 4 ^ per cent, on February 14 th of this year 
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(1922). At first it was confined almost entirely 
to gilt-edged -securities and stacks paying a 
fixed rate of interest. The reason of this was 
that when prices are falling stocks paying^'-a 
fixed rate of interest rise in relative value. But 
the decline in values has now been reduced and 
an upward movement is commencing,' Money 
is plentiful, and confidence is' beginning to 
return, resulting in an extension of the improve¬ 
ment to industrial stocks and' a corresponding 
improvement in the position as regards 
unemployment. Moreover on April 13th the 
bank-rate was further reduced to 4 per cent, 
and on July 13th to 3 per cent., and this will 
certainly be followed by a further revival of 
trade. ' - 

But the Government stand committed to a 
policy of deflation. They propose to restore 
the paper currency to a par value with gold, 
and without further deflation this cannot be 
done. Now it is probable that the reduction of 
the bank-rate to 3 per cent, will be sufficient to 
cause a steady upward trend of prices. So 
long as this policy is continued we may expect 
a steady improvement in trade; but the Govern¬ 
ment will have to choose between the trade 
revival and the carrying out of their proposal 
to deflate the currency until it reaches a par 
value ^th gold. They can have a revival of 
trade or deflation; but they cannot have a 
rexival of trade and deflation. In order to 
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resume the, latter policy they will have to raise 
the bSnk-rate agaih and thus cause a further 
contraction of credit, a further slump in values, 
a set-back to the trade revival accompanied 
by an increase of unemployment. 

All this illustrates the utter vagueness of the 
ideas which prevail upon the subject; especially 
among those who control the bank-rate. The 
Government and the Governors of the Bank of 
England have drifted into entirely inconsistent 
positions. Yet only a continuity of policy on 
the part of the responsible authorities can 
maintain the confidence of the public. Only 
the maintenance of public confidence can 
produce an adequate revival of trade, and 
“ confidence ” means confidence that prices will 
fall no long*er. We shall have a rapid and 
continuous revival of trade when, and only 
. when, these . inclispensable conditions are 
fulfilled. 

The present yalue of the pound reckoned in 
gold, however, is a little more than i8s., and 
this means that prices must fall another lo per 
cent, if the declared policy of the Government 
is to be carried out and our paper restored to 
its par value with gold. Thus the guarantee 
which the Government at present offer to the 
investing public, far from being a guarantee 
against a further fall in prices, is a guSifantee 
that all who invest money in commercial 
enterprises may look forward confidently to 
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having to wipe off lo per cent, of, the capital 
invested as d^ad loss, possibly b.efore the under¬ 
taking is completed, and quite apart from 
ordinary depreciation. Under, 'such circum¬ 
stances trade is expected to flourish, and hopes 
of its recovery are indulged .in;, .while the 
authorities-are conscientiously convinced that 
unemployment is no fault of theirs, and (that it 
is a matter beyond human, wit to remedy! 

Among the worst obstacles to thp full develop¬ 
ment of the productive capacity of this country 
are the prejudice against piece work, the limlt- 
ing of output, and the obstruction to the entry' 
of fresh individuals to given trades.. The dread 
of unemployment is the main factor behind all 
these things. A couple of centuries of experi¬ 
ence of the continual periodical.recurrence of 
unemployment has led to the conviction that 
unemployment is part of the natural order of, 
things. But a policy which, by maintaining the 
same average level of prices and an adequate 
supply of money always available by means of 
a scientific currency, should permanently remove 
this long-standing dread, would remove with it 
the jealous hostility against all measures for 
increasing production. The greater part of our 
industrial troubles would then disappear auto¬ 
matically. 

The policy sketched out in this work involves 
neither nationalisatioir nor any schemes of a 
wildcat character. It will cost nothing to put 
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into (yjeratson beyond the expenses of a few 
clerks and a ccynpetent ttatistician'ta calculate 
the index numbers; while the legal changes 
will be of the - simplest. Theie is no risk 
whatever attending k and nothing but good can 
possibly cdme -of. it. It coula be put into 
operation ini a few weeks, and once-the public 
had ythe 'assurknce that there would be no 
further fall in priees, and that never again 
would trade slumps atise as the result of money 
tightness, they would begin to spend and invest 
freWy.- Enterprise would revive so promptly 
that it would be necessary to check the tend¬ 
ency to inflation; but- that would be no mis¬ 
fortune for so long as credit is being issued on 
a sca'le. adequate to purchase, at the accepted 
price level, hU the- goods produced, that is all 
that is required^ for nothing is gained by 
inflating pncec. . Thousands of schemes long 
hung up as the result of falling prices would 
be put into operation. The number of unem¬ 
ployed would diminish steadily as the economic 
machinery gathered way, revenues would ex¬ 
pand, and it would no longer be necessary 
to cut down housing and educational schemes 
for lack of funds. 

With the additional provision that everyone 
should have the right to borrow money up to 
50 or 75 per cent, of the appraised value of 
the security offered, at current rates of interest, 
the danger to business men of being ruined by 
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financiers of the piratical order wocld be at an 
end. Any dangef of inflation jrising from this 
policy would be automatically guarded against 
by the bank-rate, and the dangers which might, 
arise from the formation of«financial trust would 
be ended also. The banks themselves would be 
free from the danger of recurrent crises as. the 
result of money tightness, and their business 
would be more profitable • and less risky than 
ever before. We should.be able to go ahead 
with the problems o^f social reform with adequate 
funds available, should be able to pay off aebt, 
lighten the burden of taxation, grapple with the 
housing problem, and, in short, do sornething 
really effective towards making this countty a 
place “ fit for heroes to live in.’^ 




APPENDIX 

It is probable that criticisms o£ the \jiews set 
forth in this work wjll consist mainly of assum¬ 
ing that they imply a regular inverse correlation 
between the t?ank-rate' and prices and in pointing 
out exceptions to this general rule. But there is 
nothing in such exceptions in any way inconsist¬ 
ent with these views. The bank-rate has never 
been used in such a way as to establish a regular 
relation between the rate of discount and prices, 
since, owing*tQ the fact that the rate has been 
determined by the amount o£ gold in reserve 
instead of by the 'level of prices, it has some¬ 
times been used in such a way as to accentuate 
a given rise or decline in prices, and sometimes 
used in such a way as to counteract the rise or 
decline. 

Let us examine another example of the 
connection between the bank-rate and prices. 
Here is .the list of ch^nge5j,ia the ra]£e of dis¬ 
count for the year? 1906,, 1907, and 1908. 

Fixed at 3^ per cent. )!\.pril 5th„ 1906. 

,, 4 .. .. May 3rd, 

„ „ 3i >> .. 2ist, 1906. 

,, „ 4 >. >, September 13th, 1906. 

205 
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Fixed at-5 per cent. October iith, 1906. 

„ 6 „t, f, October i8th‘, 1906. 

„ ,,'i- .. •• .. January,17th, 1907. 

V, « 4 i .. ... April iith, 1907. 

• „ „ 4 ,, 1 ■ „ April 25th, 1907; 

„ 4 „ ,_Augu4t 15th, 1907^ 

... Panic in New York during October., 

Fixed 3t ‘ger cent. October 31 st, 1907! 

,, -7 ,2 ,, Npifem^fer'7th,'1^7, 

,, ,, 6 , ,, ,, Januai^ 2nd,’f9o8. 

^ ,, '■ „ 5 ,, Janrfwy 16th, 19^8. 

r „ 4 vf. , January 23ai, 190S, 

„ ,, 3i . March sth,''i9o8. 

,, ,, 3 ,, ,, .March 19th', 1908. 

^ ■-'? ,, ,, 2j ,, May 28th, 1908. 

The panic in the United States was one 01 
the worst on record, and it illustrates the 
viciousness of the gold st^ard system in 
making our commercial.^^ostp»it7f.^de^nd!n^t 
upon the vagaries of*fo(»eign,aHr|^cy,^stems 
that our bank-rate iifa#immi*dj#idy-iOTc6d, Up 
to 7 per cent." in order to' protect our gold ' 
supplies. The effect on prices of these vari¬ 
ations in the rate of discount can be seen in 
the following list of index numbers from The 
Economist : 


1906 190/' 'J 1908 


January . 


V 2322 

.*494 , 

2309 

February . 


. 2304 

i 5 «-. 

,2266 

March 


. 2306 

2516 

■ 2263 

April 


■ 2337 

. 2540 

219s 

May 


• 2372 

2601 

'■2188 

June 


. 2302 

2594 

2190 

July 

. 

, 2329 

2571 

2190 
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August .* 
September 
October . 
November 
Decelhber 


1906 

. 1907 

1908 

2341 

2119 

2168 

235s 

• 2457 

2200 

2458 

2414. 

-21.94 

2501 

. 2360 

2198 

2499 

2310 

2197 


In order that a hfgh or lo\^ rate of discount 
may have ^y'considerable effect p\t prices it 
must be nfaintained for an a(iequate length of 
time. During ig06 the rate was varied up artd 
down at quit!;, short intervals, and the result was 
that prices relhained remarkably steady through¬ 
out th^ greater part of the year, and, it may 
be added, it was a year of great commercid 
expansion, thus again showing that rising prices 
afe , not essential to trade development. But 
towards the entk of the year the spirit of 
dptimi'^'whiclrtatu»ally develops as the result 
of a b^^ Tj>4 tendency to inflation 

which adequately check. 

As may be w^en,’ Ihe rate was lowered when 
prices were rising, whereas it should have been 
raised. 

In America inflation proceeded to much 
^eater lengths and finally resulted in money 
tightn«8^ A -crisis, and a panic. The effect of 
forcing ug tfie bank-rai^ to 7 per cent, in order 
to prptdct-'tflfir gold reserves is shown by the 
table..’ The effect on prices yiias immediate, 
but the fall,- did not go to such lengths as 
during the crash of 1920 because the high rate 
was only maintained for a few weeks, whereas 
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the 7 per cent, rate of April isth^ 1920, was 
maintained for a whole year,* only being lowered 
to 6^ pef Cent. <Jn' April 'alJtn' 1921; ' The 
effects on prices Were proportionate td the 
‘length of time during which; the respective 
• rates were. maintained. The authorities were 
justified in-imposing a 7 per cent.-bank-rate 
in 1920 in order' to check Inflation. 'Indeed 
they should have raised tlie rate -much sooner; 
but immediately prices began to fall the rate of 
diacount should have been lowered until the 
fall.was checked. In 1907 the policy followed 
was necessarily dictated by the amount of'gold 
in reserve. 

Prices continued to fall pretty steadily from 
the imposition of the 7 per-catt. bank-rate in 
October, 1907, until April,' 1908,* and a con¬ 
siderable amount of unemployment resulted. 
This, of course, was attributed to a falling ^ 
off in demand resulting from the collapse in 
America. It was indirectly due to thatj but 
the immediate cause was the contraction of credit 
resulting from the 7 per ’cient. bahk-rate, and 
this was the result of the fold standard system 
which rendered it imperative to impose a high 
rate of discount in order to protect our gold 
reserves against raids from America designed to 
relieve the money tightness there. There could 
be no falling off in demand here as the result 
of a crisis in a foreign country under a scientif¬ 
ically organised currency system, since a falling 
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off in demand can only result from a loss of 
purchasing'power.due to a contraction ot credit, 
and an unwillih^ness to bay as the .result of 
falling prices. A properly manage<J currtecy 
system would keep prices stable, and; our ppr- 
ch^ing power, beit^g kept up^fqr.eign countries' 
could be trusted not to refuse payment for the 
goods we bought from them, and such payment 
would necessarily b| in the form of goc^s. 

It is esseij.tiaf to remember that the rate of 
discount, alt|ough the controlling factor, is oaly 
one factor in fixing prices, in much the same 
way that the rudder of a boat, although undoubt¬ 
edly the steering instrument, is only^one factor 
involved in the act of steering. Winds, waves, 
and currents feaye- to be taken into account. 
To steer .a given course diagonally across the 
Thames at Richmond it would be necessary to 
hol^ the rudder •in a very different position if 
* the tide was running out from that which would 
serve if if was cproing in. Moreover, the rudder 
is not less the steering, instrument because it 
can be showji that.- the boat sometimes fails 
to answer tile heljp properly, and that it 
may even be necessary at times to steer with 
the oars. 

The factor in the making of prices which 
is next in order of importance to the rate of 
discount is the psychological condition of the 
people—whether they are in an optimistic or 
a pessimistic mood. It is much more easy to 

0 
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■destroy c^timisra than to restotie it^ and much 
more «sy is shatter an elaborate credit (Jrgan- 
isatiaa daan to Vulld it up again? Alter a very 
loaf period of falling, prices, and ufidet con- 
tftjpnji wfiichr provoke a pessimistic mood* even 
W'ifery-fpw hpnio-pate may fail "for. a tim^vto 
ar^e Qpti»usm stimulate’enterprise. Thus 

after several years of depressionf caused by the 
South A^can.Waf the'biaak-rate yas’^eeduced 
tO(»* per cijit. ic Bebruafy, 1904;, ^d rernained 
ift that figure for the rest of we .year :a^ 
throughout igeSv, But even that low^figure 
failed to ^produce a rise in- prices, and 'they 
were even, slightly on the down grade. ’ ■ It was 
a ^tiod of gradual recovery, but priced did not 
begin to ris^ again until 1^6., »Il.ji!as\also a 
period of agricultural depression fridjt disastrous 
crises in Australia and the United States, and 
it is probable that the pessimistic feeling respit¬ 
ing from these factors and several years of 
declining prices accounts for the slowness 
of the recovery in spite of. the very low rate 
of discount. 

But this very fact illustrates the superiority 
of a scientifically regulated paper currency to 
the gold standard system. Under the former 
such a position could not arise, since there would 
be no long periods of declining prices to create 
pessimism, and if all the leading commercial 
countries adopted the same system there would 
be nQ crises abroad to c^use deoression, While. 
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assuming jthat-such a position « 3 ould arise, it 
woutd be perfectly easy tcr^e a 411ip'te price? 
if necessary b*y issuing moie Treasujy nates or 
bank-notes. Thtis in, GermSlny tbfi banfrtate 
.was kept at 5 per^c^t. -for a very long time,^ 
and has now bheii raised.to ^ pea cenK t-Su#tlin 
rate of discount'has had*^ effai* on ^‘ces 
because the Grt'ftian Govenjoysnf ltiersist* In 
printing vgst quaiititia»*'oi.' paper and 

usmg» this jpioney M[*pay’it8 txp^es. frr^a 
aojnewhat timilar way it would be aasy <t(> 
giyii.a'fUlip' to a sluggish matkA in this country ’ 
undet tm inconvertible paper curreacy system, 
if- required; but there is little likelihood that it 
would J5% necessary. Of course, recovery from 
such' a'lsJunaff as mat out of whigit we are now 
gradually ^»ing woyld require time under any 
system, since a vast credit and bssiness organ¬ 
isation which, ha*s been destroyed has to be built 
up again; but once it is restored there is no 
reason why it should again be destroyed through 
a wholesale collapsfr of price?. 

If it be ur^ed that the effect of a high bank- 
rate on credit issues would be neutralised to 
some extent by business men passing on the 
higher rate of interest to their customers through 
the medium of higher prices, the reply is- that 
this does occur to some extent under the gold 
standard, especially during boom times, but 
possibilities in this direction are limited, and 
It would be impossible under a scientific cur- 
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rejicy system.' Under the. former ^vstem the 
control of the bank-rate o^er^ issues is "very 
imperfect^ owing to the facf that the issues of 
leg^ ttsdar depend !up<jn. the.^ aifeount of gold 
available, and this varies c(^spiitly'j;‘while the 
amount of boolikcredit issued is depend- 

erft upon the supdjfi of legrf’tender. ^There is 
no controf ov^lne psychological factor, to 
spe^'of, tuid the baBm^.has to ^.chiefly 
-Afoqgh its effect upon thte _rate‘’of-, circuktion. 
iW u*der a scientifie curreingr system the .bank- 
rate would cantroi die amount of legal Render 
isUued, the amount .of book .credit issued, and 
also the rate of circulation. And through its 
effect uppi) these factors it would control the 
psychological xactor also,^ smed we. kno^w Aat 
the expectation of’a ^se .or fall iif prices, by 
stimulating buyjrtg oriseHihg, tends to produce 
that rise or fall.. ■ On the' other Hand, the expect¬ 
ation of steady prices would tend to keep them 
steady by eliminating both selling through fear 
of a fall, and speculative buying in expectation 
of a rise. With steady prices profits, although 
also much steadier, would probably be cut much 
finer by competition, and the business than who 
borrowed at a high rate of interest would be 
liable to 'burn his fingers. A j-ai^ih^of. the 
bank-rate,’ -thefefore, would giy6*''a ’ dlte^ to 
rising prices in proportion, .td, it#* height, 
especially to that borrowing for speculative 
purposes in anticipation of a rise in prides 
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which is, the chief'cause of the risp during 
booTn times. ^ * 

In addition to-these consideration?, it would 
always be possible to reinforce the actinix ^ the 
bank-rate,, if aecgseary, by refusing to ant 
loans for speculative purpoaes when it was 
desired to check inflation. Ji it be argued that 
this proposal is inconsistenf-JirTth t'fee proposal 
previoutely laid down -dkl ewry basineSs#' man 
should haA4|2 the right to borrow up to, say» t'ks- 
thiids el the appraised value of such saoarity » 
he cap offer, at current rates ef interest, in order 
that h? may be protected against victimisation, 
this difliculty could be overcome by instituting 
some fcentral body for the purpose, of hearing 
appeals irortS busings men waose foans had 
been refuSfed. Such a-J^dy mightrcoiisist of a 
nominee of the bankers, a. nonlyee ofihe manu¬ 
facturers and merchants, and a nominee of the 
Government. The general impartiality and 
fairness of a body so constituted could be relied 
upon. While the general right of business men 
to a loan at current rates of interest was recog¬ 
nised by law a discretionary power could be left 
to the .hankers subject to appeal to this central 
body, apd in this way the most perfec.t control 
over .eopld be obtained, even m-times of 
spec;Uliiitive''lftania, without serioui^ iAfringing 
the printtple. previously laid down to safeguard 
the interests of business men. This discretion¬ 
ary power would only be used to contract credit 
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when the tendfeney to speculafton rpdered it 
check airis'e in 'without fofcing 
up the bSftk-rthe to-eri uhdeSirable figufe.. It 
is ^stibnabh!,'’wHfethet’ *it wobld be necessary 
it al all, but in the'ey^nt of it§ use* any 
ISuiSness faan ^eMng that he had a grievance 
coiild appeal ‘to tlfe, cehtral;fcdy appointed for 
the purp(fte".'"*^lt would Vffen • be necessary 
for l^lier Ifc jsettfy-itfJs* refusSf-on the 
tHil ftie loan dera’andedlwa^ for s^ecu- 
^laWe-*ft?pos 4 s, 0i'''for fhb‘"bi^in«ss man to 
mat it. *86 ■'hecessary for his business 
prbifict him fretai Arictimisation. 
Nerftlier fHiJIals ndf a|)peals WoUld*be hfcely to 
be numerous except ih the e^^t of’ ah out¬ 
break of *xtifiteie‘ speculative tnania,- -since, 
bankef? would''b^I^'•'attempt to lihuse their 
power wHh a court of 'appeal available, while 
business ftien w 5 uld fecognise 'the necessity ,pf 
preventing inflation and the futility of appeal¬ 
ing on behalf of loans for merely speculative 
purposes. 

It may be asked; Why not fix the bank-rate 
permanently at a suitable figure, say, 2^ per 
cent., and control all issues by this method, 
thus giving business men the advantages of a 
permanently low rate of interest? The "answer 
IS that, such a course would throw upon the 
bankers a power and an invidious responsibility 
such as they have never exercised before and 
which they would probably decline to under- 
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take. In^ theordinary course, of business the 
banker cares lit^ what die, purpose' aj[ ^givea 
l6an may be^proyideci that the cust(3jner offers 
good security, since he can te^iefi upd* the 
security if. the Ipan is squandgreski, 
the event of the Tsankers beiqg cji^ged IPitk' 
the regulation of all issues to maiittsdn | given 
level of prices 1 this. would'^foinpei them, to 
inquire .into the tjKtrit#. ^ry, the 

inevitable |£stift would be an.enotnffkus c^p of 
disputes am a|kpearls: If there ^e 
vnder the present S34stom dnrjn§. tijnes of creetd 
eoahraittion Jl isv,beca^e there uyaa. 
and business men arq, ruined wKoksrie in^n- 
seque(a^;e. > Wesnaed t6 avoic^ that .by some 
.method .which - wiil act as rmtojjiatically as 
possible s 06 d redu.ce^'fidiani^aiscripinBtion to 
the minijnuqi. The bank-rate', is ‘ tm best in- 
syument foi; sitcl> .a purpose, anti it4s probable 
that it could be done with an .'average rate of 
discount not very far in excess' of 2^ per cent. 
The fears of a very high rate of discount being 
necessary are quite baseless. It is the outbreak 
of speculative buying in anticipation of a rise 
in prices which causes inflation in times of 
prosperity, and the mere existence of such a 
discretionary power in the hands of the bankers 
and thp readiness to use it to prevent a rise in 
prices if necessary would probably suffice to 
prevent mere speculative buying withput using 
it at all. 'What speculator would buy in antici- 
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pation of a rise when he knew‘very well that 
there was not going to be rise ? Aifd as 
only rising prices would enable business men 
to borroii. a): # high rate of interest and yet 
ina*ke a profit a very slight yise in the discount 
fate would., j^uffice tp give a check to borrowing. 
On thp Qthet han 4 , no business man need fail 
to obtain a loip-on reasonable terms for sound 
business 4@ve^|pent became he would only 
req,uire to thy check to^ borrowing 

j:ai»e(f^ i;Ote pf j^ount to fall again. 

1]^ slump offers peculifirly 
Yateal 3 l|giie|K)ns o^ng J(| th* clear-cut iway in 
■vKhkli the Vjiious phenofiepa worked out and 
the fullness 'of the infofjnation available. It 
may perhaps worth r^il^, to plage together 
the index numbers artd|be juneHiployihent figures 
for the months immedi^ly succeeding the im¬ 
position of the 7 per cent.-bank-rpte on Apjil 
15th, 1920. 



November 
December . 


Trade Union 
Uneaploymtot 

Ferctntafee. 

Index 

Number*. 

. IT 

379-6 

. 0-9 

374-2 

II 

372-7 

. 1-2 

356-7 

■ i ’4 

358-0 

. r 6 

352-0 

. 2'2 

347-5 

• 5'3 

326-1 

• 37 

299-7 

. fro 

209-3 
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The Ic^west figure reached by the index 
nunibers wa^i95'6 in Febfuary, 1922, over 4 
year later, so that the fall during ythe eight 
months following the imposition of 4 he 7 per 
certt. bank-rate \jjas much greater than the 
whole subsequent fall; whereas ■ the main in¬ 
crease in unemployment -figures Came during 
the first six months of 192*1, ifce percentage 
rising to 23-1 in^june^ *Th||» figiires prove 
conclusively that it was -ip -price's 

which caused the sluftip iti>»nrade;got'^l^ice 
versa". The latter, ifKi««( 4 ,^u!d(be 1 'feposi^le, 
since if there should ife' a slump iifpr«#HCfidn 
without a correspbntling contraction,' of credit 
prices would rise, not fall. If‘it "be asserted 
that it was a fallmg; (^^in demand’ which pro¬ 
duced the eontrac'tfon ^f''credit, this- is, not 
only flatty tefuted by thc fact's but is a logical 
inapossibilitjfc since effective demand is measured 
by purchasing power, and only a contraction of 
credit can cause a falling off of purchasing 
power. 
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THE LAW OF 
BIRTHS AND DEATHS 

•Being *a Stud^ of the Variation in the Degree . 
of Anima Fertility under the Influence of 
the Environment 

By CHARLES EDWARD PELL 

T his book provides for the first time an adequate explana-^ 
tion of the decline of the birthrate pow so marked among 
all the leading civilised countries df the v<orld. It shows 
that the decline cannot be explained by the current belief that 
it is due to the deliberaie practice of ccntracep*ie measures by 
the mass of the people, bh* t*’®* *ijl® 
action of a ifctural law th# funo^ 

degree of fertility to suit approxnSately the neeil* # the mc^ 
and which is traced through *11 grradey al^ly^anAAnimal life 
and even amqng unicellular M 

that is best in previous attempts ar explanatfflit, attu proaoCM 
order out of the chaos of apparently contradictory facts. It 
shows jthat the problem must be faced and gr^ed with un^der 
pain of a decay of our present civilisation similar^ that which 
overtook the civilisations of ancient Rome and Greece from 
similar 'causgs, ipd it sketches ouj,, the ^jCiIlcy whici must be 
followed. 

J* *A 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

•thr Spbctator.— We are bound to say that the thcoiy seems to fit the facts* 
There must be some connection between feftUity and poverty and 
sterility and highly civilised life with Us incessaftt strain on the nerves. . . . Hii 
presentation of the case is in the main indisputable. 

Thb Daily Herald (Havelock Ellis) -A discussion so fresh f 
. . . that It cannot fail to help in elucidating the most fundamental of 

affecting the welfare of the race-No one has put forward so systematic an 

explanation as Mr Pell. 

The New STATESMAU.-We admit that Mr P.ll presanu 
seen in favour of the view that the decline in the birth-rate is a natural phenomenon. 

The -Manchester Guardian—H is apparent paradoi is 
strong body of evidence drawn not only from human histoiy but from o^vatiM 
of the brewing of domesticated animals and from general 

a thesis of very general interest and importance which we hope will bo made.the 
basis of further inquiry. . . . 

The Birminoham PosT.-ln the interests of posterity it 
intellect should combat the theory that “ race-smcide [s the sole 
out steadily diminishing Wth-rate. Evidence is accumulating that this hypothosia 
is untenable. • ' j 

Thr Pall Mall and GL0BB.-4Ir Pell’s arguments are very persuasi^^ and ar« 
backed by so many interesting physological and statistical facts that his theory 
deserves wih attention und respect. 

PublUhed by T. FUher Unwin, Ltd., AdelpM Terrace, London 



MAJOR G. H. DOUGLAS’S CREDIT SCHEME 


THE CONTROL AND DISTRftUTION OF 
PRODUCTION. 

By Major C. H, Douglas. Author of " Economic 
Democracy," ".Credit Rower and Democracy,” "The 
Douglajs Theory." Crown 8vo^ 7/6 net. 

TbU bo<A 1|^4^mmcntary and a re-sutement^com several points of view of 
the Attthor'cJH^ciiofis on the credit ao^ price regulation problems, which are 
^3 new bei8|rdl|p|iA^ all over tha world, and notably in the Canadian and South 
African where it is recognised that the problems with which (hey 

deal are at ^ the general and growing unrest. ^ 

They j^oj^ls with the movvig tide of events and be found of 

i much a.<»s!iHBl1iyaglng into cort%ct relation with the Induauial, hnancial 
and econoBk ek^qjlfV^ ^ 

CREDIT*, f QWER^’ AND DEM6eRACY: 

With '« iltik Sicbeme foir the Mining Indiliitty.' 

By Major C. H. DotiOLAS With a Commentary on the 
inducted acheme by A. R. Oraqb. Second Edition. 
Crpwn 8W. 7/6 net, 

*' Mi^or Douglas’s proposals, outlked and explained lA >^ame, bava 
for some meoths occuptdd'ill-ijnportaOTplfce among the varions plans 'put forward 
te counter tbe economic crisis through which the country is passCg. It is indeed 
possible that before many months have passed we may see them proposed. It 
would surely be a good thing, therefore, in a country that prides itself upon being 
a democracy, that such ideas as these should be canvassed publicly and some 
defolte opinion formed on them.”—TA/ Tima. ** 

s 

ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY. 

By Major C. H. Douglas. Second Edition. jCrown 
8vo. 6/- neti 

THE DOUGLAS THEORY: A Reply to 
Mr J. A. Hobson. 

By Major C. H. Douglas. 6d. net. 

THESE PRESENT DISCONTENTS and the 
Labour Party and Social Credit. 

By Major C. H, Douglas. If - net. 


Iroodoo: CwdI lltlmer, Otkiey Home, Bloomibury St., W.C.l 



THE DOUGLAS CREDIT SCHEME 


tHE NEW ECONOMICS. 

By M%rtek Cumberlaijd and Raymobb- Harrison. 
* Crown 8v(^ Clftfi. 6/- net. 

' The book has been written because the Acthors consider that the Dougla* 
analysts makes some such publication necessary. Economic books either assume 
a technical knowledge on the part of the reader that, in pointy<'f fact, he Ipcks,^ or 
they are treacherously simple, i.e., they arrive at “simplic^" by ignoring 
important factors if their c^plexity makes them difficult Ji^xplain. The 
Authors of " The New Economics " hare tried to avoid such mi«^|^, 

DIVIDENDS FOR ALL. 

Being an Explanation of the Oougia; solving 

the Industrial Otisis, by rescuinjj the eftfon from the 
financiai morass and setting it on the road t(> prosperity, 
By W. Allen Youno, ■M.nbt * 

'• ^ •; '... 4' iw. • 

IT’S LIKE THIS. 

By N. D. S. Dealing with the DeuglSs»New Age 
Scheme. 6d. net. < - *1 

UNEMPLOYMENT: He Cause and 
a ReiSedy. 

By /fkTHUR Kitson. Author of "A Fraudulent Stan¬ 
dard," "The Money Problem,” ‘‘Trade Fallacies,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 

Mr Kitson was challenged at a meeting of several well-known iinauciers and 
merchant to furnish a solution of the great problems of Unemployment and Trade 
I^prfssioD. which they considered bad no remedy. The book is his reply, and 
all thbse who were at the discussion when the challenge whs made, consider the 
terms have now been fully satiified. 

A NEW POLICY FOR LABOUR. 

An Essay on the Relevance of Credit Power. By Hil- 
DERlc CouSENS. Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 

This beok U meant to be a topical introduction to the ideas, economic and social, 
of Major Q H. Douglas. The scope and value of the book will be gathered from 
the titles of the following sub-divtsions : The Challenge of the Citsis-^n Aims 
anp Methods—The Pre*eminence of Finance—On Production—On Distribution— 
Some (instructive Principles—What, then, is to be done ? 


Loadont Ceoil Palmer, Oakley House, Bloom^ury St., W.C.1 







FIFTY POINTS ABOUl 
capitalism, 

R t*o^Hl!t>zzA Mbitsf. of “ felies and 

Poverty,” “The Future of Work,’*'-etc^. ‘ With ^ cover 
I cartoon by Will Dyso», . Crown 8vo. 54 ;^r. 'W. net. 

I • Tbes« “ Points” coiaifttite a deftnce c<Xapft|lr»n4,» ploni'.f the fnll an4 proper 
j useofit. , * '. # 

. A mine of wealth for the Laboured Co-opfttHve r^opagandist.” 

1 . 5 -ScoittzhCo-optraHr. 


. . An excellent piece of constntcd^e 


-O. T). H. Cole in the 
Herald, 


THE MEANING , 0^' 

NATIONAL GUILDS. . 

By 'MAURtCK €. Second- 
and revised *te^^jvit^,#^ref3ee add V?#* cfiapta'^on 
.. Current Problem^'■■ 

- This -book is » systemsdc ittinit to'&^KnJia eo-ordioste Ihs variolAn|||n| 
lions «nd proposals vshicj^ve lK«B-s*ctntlp«l»do i»mny auarters for 
struetioa of the nation’s industry m Gidid ' 

“All who care loikceo thdiAsel«es iiifor^ <*e velo|p8 ilti 

democratic though and ot the trend ol the oiovemiflpwhich fin<^ expresWn ui thfi 
industrial union. sieimrd. and UfbiwrkshdojMmmkiedk'W^ |o 

study for themselS^ &>ok which tdiw forctl^*n<l inf^uw.j^jl wejl,^ * * 
«omMiive.”—r-ta rifirr. • . , - 

DEMOCRACY'-^FALSE O^^Tt 

, A Prologue and 

Richmomp, 

t5UILD POLITICS. '^ , 

A Practical Programme for the Labour Party >ind the 
' Co-operators. By ft. R. Stirling Taylor, Barrister-at- 
law. Crown 8vo. Boards, 3/6 net. Cloth, 



WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE 
MIDDLE CLASSES? 


By'R. Dimsdalk Stocked. Crown 8vo. Boards. Ij- net 
Paper, fid, net. 


TbbltookaA’^ the an insight into its o'Ai bU< 

iU members to see themselves i$ others see them. It re,veals )u#M 
Class sUnds: at riie parting W the ways; and dentbwsttaw ^ 
petuate its existence it can orfly be on certain ,ig|glatio4w Wm 

aiethe reader musf discover for-btmself. 
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MASTERING POWER, PRODIiCTION. 

The Industrial, Economic and Social Problems involved 
and their mintjon, by Waiter N. B«lakoVj With 138 
illustration* figares and-diagrams. 455 pages. Demy 8vo. 
sB/.n^t. ♦ 

TWs book as A constructive, practical, workable pro* 

gramme, rich in detail, which will facilitale the solving of some of 
the most vital industrial and economic problems of the day. 

“Mastering, Power ProductTon’* is a clear, thoughtful, sane, 
logical presentation of^Wt fundainental facts—both economic prin¬ 
ciples and enfineering, operatkig, managerial and business methods 
—^hich underlie the universally lecognised necessity for readjust- 
ment throughout the industrial fabrie» - . 

"Of the many special featu«^,» ‘^asterftlg ^ower Production** 
W^ch make it stan^ oW amon^ interesling and valuable 

tcchhical-lio^ of the particularly Worthy 

of ^ention. T 


TEXT BbOKc' 


Bjr' Vivaw E., Ro*soi*i,^,||lrgc. (Editor 6f “ModertI 
With DtM^Ms'aBd Siens. Crown 8vo. 


•of,,astrbio^ that-has been 
aetallr^^an any aUier text-book of 
who foremost authority of tha 
day subject, haf made hfs boolc scf* thorough and compre¬ 

hensive that the student will require no o^r work, elementary or 
advanced, for his purpose. The text-b<^ is treatecj in a systematic 
manner and i« devoid of all superfluous padding. All Retail's 
concerning departmerit of life are collect^ togetheY, thus 
obviating thwwecessity of constant reference e^where for facts 
concerning the "general influence of planets and signs of the Zodiac, 
as is ^jKl^ther books. 

is Rdaptei for beginners 4s well os for 
aj vt^jgiij^w ioents, contains much new and hitherto Uiipnblished 
‘ rnttJ&^H||j^.f&d»te.ar'r«gards standard time, »t<<i provides as 
°r the dates of adrqilfoti of snaaiti (iml here 
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